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THE 


Popular Science Monthly 


FOR MAY. 


Professional Institutions. I. Pro- 
fessions in General. By HErBert 
SPENCER. 


The first of a series of papers in which Mr. 
Spencer will show how evolution has operated 
in the rise of the professions from a single 
activity of primitive man. 


Studies of Childhood. VIII, Fear. 
By Prof. James Sutty, M.A., LB.D. 


Shows that some children are frightened by 
heavy, rumbling sounds, and the sight of a 
huge moving object, like the waves of the 
sea, while others are pleased by them. 


Archeology in Denmark. By Prof. 
Freperiok Srarr. Illustrated. 


Traces the progress of this science in the 
country that has given it many of its leading 
features. The figures comprise portraits and 
cuts of prehistoric objects. 


OTHER ARTICLES BY 


Prof. W. K. Brooxs, Prof. CHARLES 
Srpewick Minot, Pavt Leroy 
Bravuiev, W. D. Le Svezvr, Dr. 
Wittram T. Lusx, Logan G. Mo- 
Purnrson, Or1s T. Mason, Lewis R. 
Harrey, and L. Carrran. 


Cornesponpence: Eprror’s TaBLe; 
_ Lrrerary Notices; Porvtar Mis- 
CELLANY ; NorEs. 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a Year. 


LETON & C0., HEW YORK. 








D. APPLETON & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 





Handbook of Birds 


Or EaSTERN NorTH AMERTCA. With Keys to the 
Species; Descriptions of their Plumages, Neste, 
etc.; their Distribution and Migrations By 
FRANK M. CHAPMAN, Assistant Curator of Mam- 
malogy and Ornithology, American Museum of 
Natural History. With nearly 200 Illustrations. 
12mo. Library Edition, cloth, $8.00; Pocket 
Edition, flexible morocco, $8 50. 


The author's position bas not only given him ex- 
ceptional opportunities for the preparation of a 
work which may be considered as authoritative, but 
has brought him in direct contact with beginners in 
the study of birds whose wants he thus thoroughly 
understands, The technicalities so confusing to the 
amateur are avoided, and by the use of illustrations, 
concise descriptions, analytical keys, dates of migra- 
tion, and remarks on distribution, haunts, notes, 
and characteristic habits, the problem of identifica- 
tion, either in the field or study, is reduced to ite 
simplest terms. 


Familiar Flowers of Field 


and Garden. 


By F. SonvYvI.geR MaruEws. Illustrated with 200 
Drawings by the author. 12mo, Library Edi- 
tion, cloth, $1.75; Pocket ‘Edition, flexible 
morocco, $2.25. 


In this convenient and useful volume the flowers 
which one finds in the fields are identified, illus- 
trated, and described in familiar longuege. Their 

mnection with garden flowers is made clear. Par- 

Jar attention is drawn to the beautiful ones 
which have come under cultivation, and, as the title 
indicates, the book furnishes a ready guide to a 
knowledgeot wild and cultivated flowers alike, An 
elaborate 50-page index shows ata glance botanical 


and popular names, family, color, locality, environ- 
ment, and time of blo: m of several hundred flowers. 
An Aide-de-Camp of 
Napoleon. 


Memoirs of General COUNT DE S#GuR, of the French 
Academy, 1800-1812, Revised by his Grandson, 
Count Louis DE SkGur. 12mo. Cloth, §2.00. 


This volume forms a natural companion or pen- 
dant to the * Memoirs of the Baron de Méneval.” 
The Count de Ségur's pag career began in 1800. 
He was made a general in 1812, and took part in all 
the wars of the empire asa member of Napoleon’s 
e*aff or the commander ofa select corps, Hoehenlin- 
den, missions to Denmark and Spain, the execution 
of the Duc d’Enghien, the preparations for the in- 
v of Eng! Austerlitz, Ulm, Jena, Berlin, 
Spain, and the Intrigues of Fouché and Bernadotte, 
are among the subjects of bis chapters treated w th 
the advantages of aaeet knowledge, and. in the 
earlier pages. of intimate information due to his 
father’s assoviations and position, The histerical 
value of the memoirs {is obviour, and their interest 
ia enhanced by the author's graphic and lucid style. 


ltr. Herbert Spencer 
On the Land Question. 


A Correction of Current Misconceptions of his 
Views, Including a Reprint, in Parallel Col- 





umns, of Chapter IX of “Social Statics” (1851), | P 


and Pertinent Extracts from “ Justice” (1891). 
With a Preface. 12mo. Flexible cloth, % cents. 





The Female Offender. 


By Prof. C#saR LOMBROSO and WILLIAM FERRERO. 
The first volume in the Criminology Series, 
edited by W. DoveLas Morrison, Illustrated. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50, 

In “ The Female Offender” we see the manner in 
which Lombroso applies the anthropological method. 
He examines whether, and to what extent, the 
female criminal differs from the average woman in 
bodily and mental characteristics, As a result of 
this examination he arrives‘at many interestin 
conclusions as to the personal or indigidual cond 
tions which are calculated to turn women¥" to offen- 
ders against criminal law. 


General Sheridan. 


By General Henry E. Davies. With Portrait and 
Maps. A new volume in the Great Command- 
ers Series. i12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50, 

General Davies served with distinction in the 

Cavalry Corps of the Army of the Potomac under 

General Sherid»n, and took part in the latter's 

numerous battles. His close military and personal 

association with General Sheridan impartsa peculiar 
value to this biography. 


Friedrich Froebel’s 
Pedagogics of the Kinder- 
garten ; 


Or, His Ideas concerning the Play and Playthings of 
the Child, Translated oy JOSEPHINE JARVIS. In- 
ternational Education Series. 12mo, Cloth 
$1.50. 


This book holds the keynote of the * New Educa- 
tion,” and will assist many in a rehen- 


correct comp 
sion of the true principles err the practical 
outcome of Froebel's thought. Although extant for 


nearly fifty years his ideas are still in need of eluci- 
dation, and the average kindergarten and primary- 
school teacher grasps but’a superficial meaning of 
the methods suggested. 


The New Moon. 


By C. E. RAMOnD, author of * George Mandeville’s 
Husband,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1 00, 
The author has proved an ability to tell a story 
interestingly, and characterized fine literary 
art A tale +o acute in analysis and so modern 
in feeling as * The New Moon” wiil be certain of a 
favorable reception. 


The Wish, 


A Novel. By HegmMann SUDERMANN. With a Bio- 
graphical] Introduction by ELIzaBgern LEE. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.00, 


Competent critics have aatmnes to Sudermann a 
rank in Germany corresponding to that of Kipling 
and Barrie in England, although his point of view, 
which is more or less that of Ibsen, is quite distinct. 
While he modern jifein ite manifold as- 
pects, he has sought to mainta'n. Joubert’s 
that ‘fiction bas no right to exiat 
beautiful than reality.” Sudermann hae gained a 
lace in vontemporary literature which rend 
some knowledge of his art indisp-nsable, t 
believed that his powerful romance “ The 

will be welcomed by observant readers. ® 








tw Appleton’s Monthly Bulletin of New Pub icatione will be sent regularly to any address, free, on request, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 72 


Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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CHERMERHORN’S Teacuers’ Acency, 
Oldest and best known in the U. S. 
Established 1855. 


3 East 147m Streeet, N. Y. 


is valuable in proportion te its infigence. 
An Agency If it merely hears of vacancies and te 


about is someth: but if it le asked to 
ov, _ That coueuemend & teacher and recom. 
mends you, that is more. Ours Recommends. 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 











CONNECTICUT 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 
Martford, Conn. 


Barly a; egies for September 26th, 1895, is re- 
quested. Miss SARA. J. SMITH, npriazipal 


Norwalk, Connecticut. 


gy or a jootinete fos Gis 0 44 miles from Sew 
ity. Primary to) 

New buildings, steam heat, po omy light, Gyn Gym- 
nasium. Careful attention to morals and caoneere aad year. 


Connect 
YT T MARGARET S I ¥) DIOCESAN BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS reopens Sept. 18th 8% ‘Twenty- 
first year. The Rev. Francis T. Russell D., Rector, 
Miss Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 




















NEW YORK 
T. AGNES SCHOOL, 
S Under the direction of BisHor Doane. sth yea 
Miss Evten W. Boyp, Principal. Albany, N. yo 





Aurora, Lake, New York. 

ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. Three Full 
Courses of Study. Location beautiful and health- 
ful. New builting with modern improvements. 
Session will begin September 19, 1894. Send for 





T. Pag sling SCHOOL, Manlius, N. Y. Summer School 
Boys for Study or Recreation. Excursion on 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Raleigh, North Carolina. 
Scar MARY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ‘h, Nort 





bh 
Carolina. pe gg age of ar et -Phird = ol Year 
attent' to 

Thyotedl Coles ont and Hygiene. Address the Rector 


Rev. B. Suzpus, D.D. 








$ OHIO 


Painesville, Ohio. 
|“ ERIE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 





who desire a course of study beyond that of the pre- 
paratory or high school. 
Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 


THE OHIO UNIVERSITY AT ATHENS 


Offers first-class Educational Advantages 
to a limited number of earnest students. 


FOR CATALOGUES ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT. 











PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia, Penn., 4313 and 4315 Walnut Street. 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH Home 
SCHOOL FoR TWENTY GIRLS. Under the charge of 
Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss Marion L. Pecke. 
French warranted to be s — in two years. Terms, 
Sseoayear. Address Mme. H. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIN "S School for Girls. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. Within five 

years, more than forty pupils have entered Bryn 

Mawr College from this school. Certificate admits to Vas- 

sar, Smith and Wellesiey. Diploma given in both General 

oe College-Preparatory courses. Eighth year opens Sept. 
25, 1895. For circular, address, 

iss FLORENCE BALDwin, Principal. 


FRENCH OR CERMAN. 


Illustrated Methods for Children. (Sample pages free.) 
BERLITZ & CO., Madison Square, New York City. 














Sthooichip around Lake Ontario and the Th 
Islands. Excursion on Schoolship bly Atlantic 
Coast. Apply to Col. Wm, VerBeck, Prest. 


Newburgh, New Y: 
HE MISSES MACKIE fey FOR ae 
Twenty-nint w nm September 2ad, 1894. 
Certificate admits ¢ to Vassar and Wetteet lesley. » 








New Yor 
The Peekskill Military Academy. 





Gxat Year. Cot, LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Principal. 
RIVERVIEW _—,ACADEMY, x. 


YEAR. th hiy f 
—* age “sae om aa 


Collage, ‘the “an 











detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals, 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Amherst, Mass. 


HE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES 

ann THE AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL. 

goth session opens July 1st, 1895. For programme, ad- 
dress Pror. W. L. Mowracue. 








NEW YORK CITY 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 


126 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 188s) 
Dr. ANTONIN DVORAK, Dirgcror. 


Scholastic Year 1894-95 





from Serremper rst to May ist. The faculty 

embraces the foremost artists and instructorsof America, 
and it may be affirmed that no road can 
lay claim to so admirably ‘efficient a’ Corps of teachers, 





SN MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Riversipe Drive, 
CLASSICAL SCHG 


8sth and 86th Streets, New York. 
New York City, 18: Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
18S MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERINGTON 
French and English School fer Girls. 





w coat, Fy rere 5 oY ay bcd I Ave. 
Gaacer, ecanava P, Garry, Principals. 








Tf you want FRENCH BOOKS, or books 
of any descrip~tion—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc.—send to WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Publisher and Importer, 851 
and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 

Importations promptly made. 


To Publishers! 


PLEASE bear in mind that the readers of 7he 
Critic are people who love books. Zhe Critic 
is “the first 4i¢erary journal in America.” It is 
not political, it does not deal in general news. 
It is devoted to literature and the fine arts, 








A PANORAMA 
442 Miles Long, 


Affording rare glimpses of the character- 
istics and life of ten great American 
cities—important agricultural, mining and 
manufacturing communities—rivers, moun- 
tains and cataracts of world-wide repu- 
tation—landscapes of infinite variety, 
illustrating in the most impressive man- 
ner the beauty, wealth and resources of 
the great Empire State—is included in 
every purchase of a through ticket over the 


New York CENTRAL 
** AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD ” 


For a copy of ‘The Luxury of Modern Railway 
Travel,” send two 2-cent stamps ’to GEORGE H. 
DANIELS, General Faasonger Agent, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York. 















SUEEETEEEVET ETE 


An Opportunity 
For a Bright Woman 





An Experienced 
Manuscript Reader 


Of good literary judgment: 
who has had wide reading, 
can detect the popular ele- 
ment in a manuscript and 
understands the reading tastes 
and needs of the public. Past 
or present experience in the 
editorial office of a weekly or 
monthly periodical absolutely 
essential: others cannot be 
considered. 

Apply, only by letter, giv- 
ing full particulars, to 


THE EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 


SEES EEE ESS 








SEEEEEEEEEEEEEESF 
AUTHORS viking gay Sr firiee poems, sketches 


FOR AUTHORS 
an up-to-date little book, telling how and where to send 
manuscript. Flexible covers. By mail, 25 cents, no stamps 


THE MS. EXCHANGE, Box 69, Cleveland, Ohis. 











The point of every Tadella pen is 
ground by hand, The smooth, evet 
easy stroke thus secured cannot be 
matched by the ordinary machine 
stamped pen. 










Sold in a5 cent and $125 boxes. Samples, 
20 styles, 10 cents} TADELLA PEN CO. 
74 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Ready May 15th. 


A NEW NOVEL BY MR. HAGGARD. 


HEART OF THE WORLD. 


A Story of Mexican Adventure. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
Author of “She,” ‘* Montezuma’s Daughter,” ‘‘ The People of the Mist,” etc., etc. 
With 13 Full-page Iflustrations by AMY SAWYER. 
12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 
OTHER BOOKS BY MR. HAGGARD. 


ALLAN QUATER MAI N. Illustrated. 16mo, 
half cloth, 75 cents. 


ALLAN’S wire, ond Other tales, 
cloth, 75 cents. 


BEATRICE. 
cents. 
CLEOF PATRA- 


ONE. UARITCH, V. C. Illustrated. 
CoLs no, sL QUA 75 cents. 


DAWN. With one illustration. 
75 cents. 


ERIC BRIGHTEYES. 
cents. 
JESS. 16mo, half cloth, 75 cents. 


16mo, half 
Illustrated. 16mo, half cloth, 75 
Illustrated. 16mo, half cloth, 
16mo, half cloth, 


16mo, half cloth, 75 


KING SOLOMON'S MINES. 16mo, half 
cloth, 75 cents. 
mAIW A'S REVENGE. Illustrated. 16mo, 
If cloth, 75 cents. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘*‘ MISUNDERSTOOD.” 


COLONEL 


A NOVEL. 
By FLORENCE MONTGOM ERY, 
Author of “ Misunderstood,” ‘‘ Thrown Together,” etc., etc, 


Crown 8vo,. Buckram, $1.50. 


A NEW ROMANCE OF ADVENTURE JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE JEWEL OF YNYS GALON. 


Being a hitherto unprinted Chapter in the History of the Sea Rovers. 


By OWEN RHOSCOMYL. 
With 12 Ilustrations by LANCELOT SPEED. 
Crown, 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


“A rousing book of advenwre . . . illustrated 
by Lancelot Speed in a way.quite worthy of the ad- 
Yenturous text.”—EaGLE, BROOKLYN. 


“Such a story as that of ‘The Jewel of Ynys Galon’ 
is one to make a reputation of a new author or add 
to that of one already famous.”—PLAIN DEALER, 
CLEVELAND. 


“A work of genius—of the romantic-realistic 
fchool. The story isso well done that it fascinates 
the reader, putting him under an hypnotic spell, 
lasting long after the book has been laid aside. 
‘The Jewel of Ynys Galon’ is one of the great books 
011805, and will live long.”—THE WoxLp, New York. 

“From the moment when the dying lord of Ynys 
Galon gives his dying charge, to the end of the book, 
there is not w dull line, not a page that does not 
@icken the pulse and stir to fever heat the blood 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, 


15 East 16th Street, New. York. 








MR. MEESON’S WILL. 16mo, ha f cloth,7 
cents. 


SHE. Illustrated. 16mo. half cloth, 75 cents. 
THE WITCH'S HEAD. 16mo, half cloth, 75 


e Illustra- 


NADA THE LIEY. With 28 full-p 
Cc, M, K cloth, orna- 


tions ERR 12mo,¢c 
aah $1. 00. 
Paper (Longman’s Paper Library), 50 cents. 


MONTEZUMA'’S DAUGHTER. With % 
— by M..GkEIFFENHAGEN, 12mo, 


THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. AS 
African Adventure. With 16 full-page Illus- 
trations by ARTHUR LAYARD. Crown 8yvo, $1.25. 


THE, WORLD'S DESIRE. A novel. By H. 
D and ANDREW LANG. 16mo' 
bait el ear 5 reunite. 





NORTON. 


within our hearts; surely the good old days of ad. 
venture and romance have come back to us through 
the pen of Owen Rhoscomyl.”—TuE AMUSEMENT 
GAZETTE, CLEVELAND. 

‘The present school of romantic adventure has 
produced no more strikingly imaginative story than 
this weird tale of Welsh pirates in the eighteenth 
century ° A mostenthralling tale . 
told with great artistic finish and with intense 
spirit. It may be recommended without reserve 
to every lover of this class of fiction.” —Timus, PHILa- 
DELPHIA, 

“Tt is one of the best things of its kind that have 
appearedinalongtime. . . . Ifyou like “Treas- 

ure ‘sland’ and ‘Kidnapped’ and the ‘White Com- 
pany,’ and ‘Francis Cludde’ and ‘Lorna Doone,’ get 
‘The Jewel of Ynys Galon’ and readit. You will not 
be disappointed.”—-CoLORADO SPRINGS GAZETTE. 






History for Ready Reference 
and Topical Reading. 

By J. N. LARNED, Ez-Pres't Am. Library Ass'n 
wrest Woke ofthe Talevoriaias them 
selves. 


“It eupplige what no Encyclopmdia known to me 
can give. ELLEN CHAMBERLAIN, 


“T believe it will prove one of the most valuable 
reference booksin existence.”—JOHN FISKE, 


“ The most interestin costing Be Encyclo la An I believe 
has appeared. EMIS, Ch versity, 

“Alar “Be W ous ¥¢ the most precious Pr treas- 
} ao 6 T, Hargis, U. 8S. Commissioner of 


re vsttgives far more of the fruits of original research 
e first hand judgments of leading thinkers 
,| tan an yes book I know of.”—FoRREST MORGAN, 


**An unlocked treasure of history.”—President 
Fiske, Albion College. ” 


“The almost paps ng Mle usefulness of this 
book,”—ALBERT SHAW, of Reviews, 
“This book is a downright royal road to learn- 


ing.”—SIDNEY 8, RipgR, Providence, R, I. 
“ be: historic maps are superior in study and en- 
gm to any hitherto published a our country,” — 
res. C. D. HARTRANFT, Hartford, 
Sold Only by Subscription, pase Wanted, 
C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 





MEROANSILE LIBRARY. 
ASTOR PLACE, CONTAINS 248,co0o VOLUMES, 
During the summer members are permitted to take -ten 
books, which may be kept until October 1, Books forwarded 
by mail or express to members out of town. 





English Books 

Noble type H. W. HAGEMANN, 
Good paper Importer, 
London imprints 160 5th Ave. N.Y. 
mre le prices MOHAWK BUILDING, 
Scarce editions 

Ha bind: ings Catalogue sent gratis. 





The Critic 


A WEEKLY Pocky 4 OF LITERATURE 
ND THE ARTS 


Edited since January 1881 by J.B. & J. L, Gilder 


Subscription price $3 a year, pe gg in 
advance, i s from he tic,” Bx. 
Critic with “Ess le O33 50. Handy Binder, 
$1. Critic with binder, $3.50. 

Advertisements 20 cts, per agate ime 
$25 per column; $75 per page. (Special 
rates to publishers sending orders direct.) 
Rates for repeated insertions sent on appli- 
cation 

Vol, I, ag series), covering the year 1881, 
$15. Vols. II. and III. (1882 and 1883), 10 
each, Each volume of the new series (be- 

nning Jan., 1884) covers six months; price, 

2.50. 

en cents a copy. Back numbers more 

than six months but not mofe than one 
year old, fifteen cents a copy. Over one year 
old, twenty-five cents. Many of the earlier 
issues are out of print, Indexes same price 
as single copies, 

To foreign countries dp en i ny msl vetat Union 

postage one 


THE CRITIC COMPANY, 








287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Designed 
and made by 
Whiting M’'f'g Co. 


Solid Silver 


(Exclusively, ) 





wh 


STERLING 


WHITING M’r’G Co. 


Silversmiths, 


~— ae A 





WE MAKE 

SOLID SILVER ONLY 

OF STERLING QuaLity SAS, rine; 

EVERY ARTICLE BEARING OUR TRADE-MARK. 
THEREFORE PURCHASERS 

SECURE ENTIRE FREEDOM 

FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS, 


BROADWAY & 18TH ST. 


NEW ‘YORK. 





“ Gocie, Vup’ tor Schooners, 
won by ‘* Montauk.” 
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AN INTERNATIONAL EVENT 


THE MEMOIRS OF BARRAS 


Volumes I. and II. just published 


MEMOIRS OF BARRAS. Member of the Directorate. 
tion, Prefaces, and Appendices, by Georce Duruy. 
in Photogravure, Two Fac-similes, and Two Plans. In Four Volumes, Vol. I. The 
Ancient Régime and the Revolution. Vol. II. The Directorate up to the 18th Fructidor. 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $3.75 per volume. 
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Edited, with a General Introduc- 
Translated. With Seven Portraits 


The ‘‘Memoirs of Barras” appear simultaneously in the United 


knew the decrees of the Deputies. 
States, France, England, and Germany, Beyond all question they 


He was a good hater. The 


will be eagerly read by lovers of Napoleonic and Revolutionary 
lore, by the historian, and the searcher after new and entertaining 
anecdote. The importance and historical value of these memoirs 
of the Jacobinical viscount of the French Revolution may be judged 
from the fact that for over half a century historians and publicists 
have been clamoring for their publication. 

Barras was plainly a person of consequence in the turbulent Paris 
of the Revolution and the Directorate. He touched shoulders with 
all the leaders. He was the patron—almost the discoverer—of the 
obscure Lieutenant Bonaparte, as he was the implacable foe of 
the Emperor Napoleon, He lived to be the counsellor of kings. 
But he was as much at home in the sa/on of a great lady as in the 
National Assembly, and he knew the gossip of society as well as he 




















Pages of the ‘* Memoirs ”’ record his dislikes and his retaliations, If 
he heard a discreditable report about an acquaintance, he imparted it 
to his confidential blank-books. Barras was a sharp observer looki 
on at history in the making, and his time becomes the more intelligh 
ble to us for his interpretation of it. 

Nothin 
dition of 


could be more minute than Barras’s chronicle of the con- 


glittering, doomed Court at Versailles. These two volumes en 

while Republican Paris is struggling to maintain her position among 
nations, and while all the older governments of Europe are making 
common cause against her. 









PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YoRK. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed by the publishers, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


lash of his tongue was sharp, and he spared neither man nor woman. : 


aris during the years of the Convention, the Terror, and 
the amazing martial vigor of the young Republic, But before he 
enters on the Revolution he draws a rapid sketch of the tg 





INTERENT to AUTORS and PUBLISERS: 
re of prose ant Saen, es rs 





by 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 











STEVENSONIANA. 


Our New Catalogue, No. 39, contains an almost com- 
plete set of the Works of Robert Louis Stevenson in| +, 4 M. to 3 P.M. 
the First Editions. Mailed to any address, Exhibition 


GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, Rochester, N. Y. 


(AND READING ROOM), 


Admission Free. Ne Tiekete required. 





THE LENOX LIBRARY 


Fifth Ave. and 7oth St., is open every week day {rem 
of rare books ; two galleries of painting» 
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(ESTABLISHED IN 1881) 


Published every Week, at 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
SATURDAY, May 18 1895 


The Tennyson Beacon 


SINCE LAST WEEK'S Critic went to press, we have to record 
the following subscriptions toward the fund for the erection 
of a monument to Tennyson on the Isle of Wight :— 

The Century Co. $50 = Prof, J. F, Genung, Amherst 

G. L. J., New York City 10 College 5 
K. L. Wilks, Blair, Ont. 5 C.A.H., Springfield, Mass. I 
Extra Tennyson Class in Wof- Fanny H. R. Poole, Boston, 1 
ford College, Spartanburg, ahvagn 
§..C. I $73 
Previously acknowledged, $961; total to date, $1034. 





Men, Women and Books 


“THEY SEND ME my own books,” one of the most popular 
authors in England complained to me pathetically the other 
day, “and they ask me to write in them. But to write in 
them is all that you can do for the books of your friends. If 
you do this for strangers, what is there left for your friends?”’ 
Although far less beloved of the book buyer than the illus- 
trious novelist, I could yet offer him the sympathy of a minor 
fellow-sufferer. It is the American reader who is the main per- 
secutor. He is not “ gentle,” forsooth—a very bully, rather. 
But why do I say “he,” when it is generally**she’’? ‘ You 
have eluded all my wiles hitherto,” she wrote me the other 
day: “now I ask you straight out for your autograph.” This 
honesty would have softened me had I not just had to pay 
fivepence on the letter—and for the second time that day! 
Of course her request was not accompanied by a stamped 
envelope either, though, if it had been, the stamp would have 
been an American; invalid, a pictorial irony. She has a 
trick, moreover, of addressing you—most economically— 
care of your American publishers, who expedite the letter 
with vengeful empressement, so that you pay double at your 
end of the Atlantic. And when everything else is in order, 
her epistle is insufficiently stamped, and your income is frit- 
tered away in futile fivepences. It is too much. The cup is 
full. We must no longer bow our necks beneath the op- 
pressor’s yoke, no longer tremble at the postman’s knock, 
We must strike instead—we other men of letters, For 
authors, too, are human: manual laborers, overworked and 
underpaid, with no hope of an eight hours’ day. Their pay 
Must not be still further reduced by this monstrous stamp- 
tax. Will not some Burns—more poetical than John—raise 
the banner of revolt? Perhaps William Morris may reconcile 
his hitherto contradictory ré/es by placing himself at the head 
of the movement. Henceforward no author is to despatch 
his autograph to an admirer, charm he never so cunningly, 

tew these admirers! a man’s personclity is in his books, 
hot in his scrawl, Whosoever violates this prescription shall 
be accounted a blackleg. On one condition only shall auto- 
ftaphs be sent—to wit, that they be paid for. I do not, in- 
» propose that the author shall pocket the money, though 

See no shame in the deed: everything is worth what it can 

ch, and if an adventitious value comes to attach to a sig- 
Mature, the author were amply justified in pocketing this 
egitimate supplement to the scanty rewards of his travail of 

and body—just as he were justified, should locks of his 
ircome into demand, in alternating the scissors and the 
‘restorer. But as a suspicion still prevails that authors 
On ambrosia and nectar (carriage paid), that the butcher, 
baker, and the candlestick maker tumble over one another 
their eagerness to offer their goods at the shrine of genius, 
# May be unwise to shock one’s admirers too much by pocket- 
heir oboli, and I would suggest—in all seriousness—- 











that a charge be made in the future for all autographs: each 
celebrity could fix it according to the special demand, and 
the returns should go for charitable purposes. An ‘* Auto- 
graph Fund” should be founded in every profession admitting 
of notoriety. Among actors the fund could be devoted to 
that excellent charity, the Dramatic and Musical Benevolent 
Fund ; among writers, to the support of decayed critics and 
neglected novelists. Why not? In days when men cannot 
bear to see even Niagara wasting its energies in misdirected 
roars, why should so prolific a source of profit be neglected ? 
The author's strike must be initiated at once; the Autograph 
Fund demands an instant Treasurer, I don’t mind contribut- 
ing ten signatures to start it, if twelve other writers, of equal 
eminence and illegibility, will guarantee a like amount. 
* * % 

Like most’ books and plays dealing with sex problems, 
“The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith ” is valueless if viewed as a 
philosophic generality, for it ignores the factor of children, 
which is absolutely and in every sense the whole root of the 
matter; “ Hamlet” without the Prince of Denmark is rational 
compared with plays and books which approach a scientific 
problem and omit its most important factor. In Mr. Archer's 
brilliant epigram—if I may quote from memory—their matri- 
monial triangle has only two sides. No, if “ The Notorious 
Mrs. Ebbsmith”’ persists in my memory, it is not by virtue 
of its philosophy or its plot or its passion, but -because it 
contains one of the most beautiful scenes in the whole range 
not merely of drama but of literature. This scene is the first 
between the profligate Duke of St. Olphert's—that spoilt 
child of fortune—and the enthusiast Agnes, whose whole life 
has been aspiration and suffering; and the greatness of it 
reaches its climax at the point where the d/as¢ Duke de- 
scribes his first sight of her in the rostrum of that Socialist 
hall whither he and his friends of the St. James’s Club-house 
had betaken themselves for diversion, and where they heard 
the populace crack nuts and drop profanities and laugh good- 
humoredly at “Mad Agnes.” This duel 'twixt petticoat- 
hunting Duke and petticoated demagogue is full of the irony 
of life ; the extreme types of humanity are set face to face, 
and over and above their mutual misunderstandings the 
spectator sees the limitations of both. The scene touches 
“the tears of things”; it could only have been written by a 
master of the comedy and tragedy of the human spectacle, 
It proves once again, as the creation of Cayley Drummle 
proved in “* The Second Mrs, Tanqueray,” that in Mr. Pinero 
we have to do with a man of genius. Remove this scene, 
and take away the figure of the Duke of St. Olphert's, and 
the play were a sombre wilderness. For even of epigram 
Mr. Pinero has been sparing—though what there is, is of the 
finest quality. The restraint and austerity that are the note 
of the master have grown upon him, and that fine economy 
of finely turned phrase which was notable in his speech last 
year at the Playgoers’ Club, rings in many a pregnant sentence 
of “* The Notorious Mrs, Ebbsmith.” 

It is the acting about which there ean be least dispute. 
Seldom has an author been so adequately interpreted; and 
it says much for the intelligence of authors that they seldom 
blunder, as managers do, when given, like Mr. Pinero, a free 
hand in the choice of the cast. Mrs. Patrick Campbell, in 
a character the antipodes of that which brought her fame, 
proves at last that she is a real and a great actress, and Miss 
Ellis Jeffreys and Miss May Harvey could scarcely be im- 
proved upon. As for Mr. John Hare—well, 'tis a pity Elia 
died without seeing him. 

It is to the credit of the anonymous authoress of “A 
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Superfluous Woman ”’ (it were superfluous to doubt she is a 
woman) that she has not again had recourse to the cheap 
method of achieving an audience by sex problems. The 
heroines of ‘ Transition,” her new novel, are only too un- 
conscious of their sex, and, so far from wearing it on their 
sleeves unashamed, they appear surprised to find it in the 
lining of their jackets. The writer of “Transition ” has had 
a big conception—nothing less than a treatment of Matthew 
Arnold's “Two Worlds—one not yet dead, the other power- 
less to be born ”—but she has produced the merest Mudie 
mouse. Not the greatest genius unsold could hit off his age 
with the four or five dramatis persone with which our 
authoress works, Two teachers in a girls’ school, a very ob- 
vious leading member of the Fabian Society, a foreign and 
aristocratic-looking anarchist, and a clergyman converted to 
Christianity in his old age, are hardly figures adequately typi- 
cal of our troubled time. But taking our authoress on a 
lower plane than her title, and viewing “Transition ’’ merely 
as a tale that is told, one must admit a great deal of clever- 
ness and even fascination in the bulk of the book. Lucilla, 
the eager little soul of ardent white light, whose death scene 
is given with no common tragic power, would be a creation, 
were she not a little shadowy, or ethereal if you will. One 
would hardly look for her among the staff of a girls’ school ; 
and perhaps it is because the authoress has failed to realize 
this school life for us, because she gives us never a glimpse 
of the bread-and butter misses, that her figures lack substan- 
tiality. What an opportunity missed! We might have had 
a memorable image of the virgin enthusiast meditating 
bombs and dictating arithmetic to the unruly daughters of 
tradesmen. The tragedy of the book springs from Lucilla’s 
bitterness towards the Fabian who uses statistics against the 
bourgeoisie, instead of dynamite. And yet what is her own 
life but a compromise with the dourgeoisie whose daughters 
she educates? Surely the sphere of her daily employ was 
just the very sphere in which to unlearn anarchism! Imagine 
scientific anarchy in the schoolroom! Nor would a woman 
who, we are expressly informed, had taken her degree in 
moral philosophy, be the sort of person to harbor these wild 
dreams. I fear me that lady novelists do not realize their 
characters and situations in all their bearings. I remember 
reading a novel lately in which a chivalrous gentleman. in order 
to save the honor of a lady who had taken refuge in his cham- 
bers at midnight, went out into the wet, tempestuous streets,and 
tramped them all night. It made an effective ending to a 
chapter, but there was no reason on earth why he should 
not have gone to his club or to an hotel. There are mis- 
ogynists who hold that the feminine has never expressed itself 
in art, and that even George Eliot was a man in more 
than nom de guerre. But methinks the feminine is express- 
ing itself very decidedly in art just now, and this expression 
takes the shape of novels which have no value as objective 
studies of human life, which have nothing of the artistic 
impartiality of a Fielding, a Thackeray, a Pinero, but have 
instead a lyrical subjectivity, which, if sometimes hysterical, 
is not without its value. One feels the poor, passionate 
female soul straining at its bars. . Women's literature is the 
expression of an inward turbulence, not of outward observa- 
tion. They are sibyls with slipshod styles, and prophetesses 
whose frenzy may be divorced from grammar. But they 
vibrate with emotion, and that is the vital thing. They essay 
to tell us of their charactets, but it is only of their character 
that they tell. Their novels are truly autobiographies, and 
true autobiographies are always fascinating. There is not a 
little fiction—that poses as observed fact—which is really 
autobiography. Many tales are writen of mean streets and 
mean people which are really nothing but contributions to 
the psychology of the writer. Let us, then, reserve this 
category of the feminine in art for work which, lacking the 
complex, many colored vision of the masculine masters, re- 
fracts life through a one-colored glass. Does this make 
Shelley a woman? Ido not say no. At any rate, he was 
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never an old one. Taking Chaucer and Shakespeare as men, 
it will be easy to test the sex of most writers. That some 
women will be found with the men and some men with the 
women does not impair the validity of this central distinction 
between masculinity and femininity in art, for even in that real 
life of which literature is the reflection, you may find hun. 
dreds of people with the wrong sex. Actual sex is but a 
superficial distinction—as superficial as Dickens’s discovery 
that George Eliot was a woman, from the way Hetty Sorrel 
did her back hair. If, then, ‘* Transition ” is (on the whole, 
and despite some gleams of objectivity in the presentment of 
the converted clergyman) an expression of the feminine, let 
it be said that in Art woman is wof superfluous. We want 
her to enrich it by her aspirations and emotions; only we 
would rather she were grammatical, we would prefer 
her to remember that quivering nerves and refinements of 
feeling are not exclusively female, and we would adore her 
if she didn't talk of her individual vision of the world as if it 
were the Chadbandian Te-rewth. 

Now that so many of our young men have fallen into the 
sere and Yellow Book, the question offers itself: Why yel- 
low ? Is it because yellow is technically regarded as an “ ad- 
vancing”’ color, or does it suggest a combination of brilliance 
and a limited circulation, inasmuch as yellow, though the 
most luminous of all the colors of the solar spectrum, occu- 
pies an exceedingly narrow space thereon. Whatever the 
motives of these young men, they have unconsciously assumed 
the badge which was least in honor in the Middle Ages, 
Yellow was the badge to which the Jew was condemned, It 
was a yellow cap that marked out the son of the Ghetto for 
the scorn of the street-urchin. Yellow was the color of 
shame and of shameless womanhood. In the Crusades the 
French had a red cross, the English a white, the Flemish a 
green, the Italians an azure, the Spaniards gules, the Scotch 
a St. Andrew's cross (white on blue), but yellow was reserved 
for the houses of traitors and perjurers. They were painted 
yellow, and the yellow house was as loathly as the yellow 
fever. The yellowness of Zhe Yellow Book is not easy to 
discover, for even its art reproduces mainly the black-and- 
white world of Mr. Beardsley's vision. Perhaps this little 
school of writers and artists really wishes to indicate that It 
lives in a little ghetto of its own. 


‘* Saffron is the badge of all our tribe.” 


Max Nordau has not failed to seize upon this growing tem 
dency to associate colors with ideas, The Instrumentalists, 
a subsection of the Symbolists, will have it that poetry should 
produce not only musical emoticn but color-harmonies, 
basing themselves upon that sonnet of Rimbaud, 

‘* A black, e white, i red, u green, o blue.” 


But as for the meaning of the colors themselves, Baron P. 
de Portal’s essay on Symbolic Colors assigns different sig- 
nifications from those quoted by Nordau from Francis Poic- 
tevin. Blue, which according to the Baron signifies piety and 
divine contemplation, goes according to the Poet “ from love 
to death.” In another section of symbolism, expounded by 
René Ghil in his “ ‘Traité du Verbe,” yellow corresponds to 
flutes in an orchestra. This will not explain Zhe Yellow 
Book, which is more associated with the blowing of trumpets. 
Nordau would of course readily account for the vague color 
symbolisation of the title of the aggressive Quarterly. Is it 
not “an old clinical observation that mental decay 1s accom 
panied by color-mysticism ?’’ Did not a lunatic once em 
deavor to recognise good and evil bythe difference of colot, 
ascending from white to black? Does not Lombroso,in his 
“ Genius and Insanity,” cite eccentric persons who had the 
paper for their books specially manufactured with s 

colors on each page? Yes, Herr Nordau, and do not school- 
boys make maps in different colors? Did not I myself 
when a boy, delight in ruling the lines of sums in vat 
egated inks? No, we must not go to Norda for an explana 
tion of Zhe Yellow Book, for Nordau is 
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mad. The real origin of the modern symbolic meaning of 
yellow is, I take it, quite an accidental association of ideas, 
unconscious of itself. And here it is. In a book-buying 
nation, where there is no library system to evoke expensive 
publications, the average book must be bound in paper. 
Now the color of this paper-binding must be light enough 
to show up the type of the title and dark enough 
not to be easily sullied. Yellow is the color that most ob. 
viously fulfils these conditions, for it is next to white as an 
effective background for black lettering, and so the manu- 
facture of yellow paper for cover purposes has kept many a 
mill going. ‘This yellow paper is mostly used in France, and 
France happens to be the country whose literature is most 
modern and daring. Thus a subtle association has been 
created between yellow and the ultra-modern. Hence Zhe 


Yellow Book. 
I. ZANGWILL. 





Literature 
Progress of American Ethnology 

1, Tenth, Eleventh, and Twelfth Annual Reports of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology. By J. W. Powell, Director, Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 2. List of the Publications of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology. By Frederick Webb Hodge. Government Printing O/fice. 
3g. A Tour of Observation among Indians and Indian Schools in 
Arizona, New Mexico, Okinhoma, and Kansas. By Charles F, 
Meserve. Philadelphia: Office of the Indian Rights Association, 
4. Primer of Mayan Hieroglyphics. By Daniel G. Brinton, 
Ginn & Co. 

THE PUBLICATIONS of the National Bureau of Ethnology 
are continued with ample evidences of the varied talent and 
research that have already brought not only to the Bureau, 
but also to the Government which sustains it, a high estima- 
tion among scientific circles at home and abroad. During 
the past year what seems an unusual activity has prevailed; 
but this appearance merely comes from the fact that the three 
volumes, styled Annual Reports (1), which have been pub- 
lished during the year, comprise really the results of work 
that, has been carried on for many previous years. The In- 
troduction prefixed to each volume by the Director, Major 
Powell, makes this fact clear, and shows the diligence with 
which the members of the Bureau have devoted themselves 
to their several tasks, and the further results which may be 
expected from their labors. Besides these Introductions, 
which deserve special study, the volumes lately issued, nomi- 
nally as the Annual Reports for the years 1888-91, contain five 
carefully prepared and well-illustrated “ papers’ or mono- 
graphs, any one of which, appearing as a separate work,would 
have gained much credit for the author, not merely with 
scientific readers, but as a valuable contribution to American 
literature. The first of these volumes, a quarto of over 800 
pages, on the “ Picture- Writing of the American Indians,” is 
the work of the late Col. Garrick Mallery, whose distinguished 
blic services in military life and in scientific research make 
too early death a national lossto be widely regretted. His 
latest work, like his earlier treatise on “Sign Language,” which 
appeared in the first volume of the Bureau Reports, may. be 

id almost to exhaust the subject, both in its practical de- 
tails and in its philosophy. The volume, it should be under- 
stood, is limited to purely pictorial expression, and does not 

al with either the Mexican or the Mayan hieroglyphics, 
which belong to script of a higher class. 

The next volume, the Eleventh Report (for 1889-90), 
Comprises three memoirs, by different authors. In the first, 
on “The, Sia,” Mrs. Matilda C. Stevenson has given what 
Major Powell justly styles “a unique and exhaustive ac- 
count” of a once considerable but now much-reduced and 

changing community of .“ Pueblo Indians” of New 
The account is derived partly from the notes of 
Tesearches made by the late Col. James Stevenson, and 
Partly from observations made by his widow to complete his 
Work. The descriptions, which are full of interest and 
4. ety, are very happily worded and attractively illustrated. 





_ Much of the treatise is devoted to the peculiar religious be- 
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liefs and ceremonies of the people; -and it thus affords, with 
the equally careful and trustworthy paper of the Rev. James 
Owen Sorsey, entitled “ A Study of Siouan Cults,” valuable 
materials for the student of comparative mythology. In the 
same volume a paper on the “ Ethnology of the Ungava 
District,” by Mr. Lucien M. Turner, gives an interesting 
account of a little-known branch of the Innuit (or Eskimo) 
people, whom he contrasts with their neighbors, the Nascopie, 
or, as they style themselves, the Nenenot, an Algonquin 
tribe, now for the first time thoroughly studied. 

The third volume (the Twelfth Annual Report) will, 
doubtless, be read by many persons with special interest, as 
in it Prof Cyrus Thomas undertakes, in an elaborate paper 
on the “ Mound Explorations of the Bureau of Ethnology,” 
to clear up the mystery enveloping the ancient works of the 
**‘ Mound-builders” of the Mississippi Valley, and to show 
that the authors of these works were simply the ancestors of 
the present Indians. He has certainly succeeded in show- 
ing, by a large accumulation of evidence, that there is no 
good ground for connecting these works with either the 
Mexican semi-civilized communities or the New Mexican 
Pueblos, as several writers have sought.to do. Further than 
this, however, his proofs do not seem to extend. In 
fact, his arguments appear to be based on a confusion of 
terms. The great works which have aroused curiosity and 
speculation are not so much the mounds, strictly so called, as 
the vast enclosures and long walls of earth and stone, par- 
ticularly in the State of Ohio, and the numerous earth-heaps 
(not mounds) in that State and in Wisconsin representing 
various animal shapes. The real question to be anwered is 
not, “ Who were the mound-builders?” but, ‘‘ Who were the 
wall-makers and the shapers of animal formsin earth?” To 
this question the facts adduced by Prof. Thomas-cannot be 
said to afford a satisfactory answer.——Mr. Hodge's list of the 
Bureau Publications (2) is useful, not merely for showing the 
great extent and variety of the Bureau’s work, but especially 
for indicating where a student will find, in this variety, any 
particular subject in which he may be interested. The list 
deserves to be widely distributed. 

The * Tour of Observation”(3), by President Meserve 
of the Shaw University (Raleigh, N. C.), has both a scientific 
and a humanitarian value. It shows, among other things, 
how rapidly, under the present system of separate allotments 
for the adult Indians and schools for their children, their old 
customs and traditions are passing away, and how urgently 
the work of the Bureau is needed for preserving memories of 
what will soon be lost. It shows, also, the laudable efforts 
of the last and present administrations to banish the mischiefs 
of the “ spoils system ” from the Indian Department. 

Dr. Brinton’s “ Primer ” (4) is a timely and well-considered 
effort to carry forward the work of Col. Mallery into one of 
the higher fields of study which he was obliged to omit. It 
tells us all that is actually known, and much of what is plaus- 
ibly conjectured, of the mysterious inscriptions and codices 
of Central America (south of Mexico), which are “attracting 
the attention of many scholars in America and Europe. How 
curious the subject is, and how important it is likely to prove, 
may be judged from the fact that one of the ablest of the 
European investigators, Dr, E. W. Férstemann, librarian-in- 
chief of the Royal Library of Saxony, has come to the con- 
clusion that the general purpose of the codices (or books of 
the Mayan literati) and the greater inscriptions is astronom- 
ical, In this conclusion Dr. Brinton fully concurs, and 
adds his decided opinion that these inscriptions and codices 
are “ primarily and essentially records of the motions of the 
heavenly bodies ; and that both figures and characters are to 
be interpreted as referring in the first instance to the sun and 
moon, the planets, and those constellations which are most 
prominent in the nightly sky of Yucatan.” Should this view 
and that of Mrs. Nuttall in regard to the Mexican Calendar 
prove to be correct, the assertion which has been made, that 
our continent possesses in Mexico and the Mayan country its 
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own Egypt and Chaldea,with abundant attractions to engage 
the interest and reward the investigations of antiquaries, eth- 
nologists, and astronomers, will be fully justified. 





** Progress in Language ”’ 
With Special Reference to English. Ry O. jespersen. Macmillan 
& Co, rn 


Few PHILOLOGIsTs can afford to neglect this suggestive and 
stimulating book. Portions of it appeared three years ago 
in Danish, the author’s native tongue, but he has now re- 
written and translated it into excellent English himself 
and thereby put English philologists under special obligations 
to him. Mr. Jespersen’s views are radical, even revolutionary: 
he is aniconoclast of the first magnitude, smashing imagesright 
and left, and otherwise disturbing the worshippers of devout 
conventionalities. Among the mighty dead who used to rule 
us linguistically from their “ sceptred urns’’ are Whitney and 
Schleicher, whose old-fashioned trinitarian view of language 
—monosyllabism, agglutination, inflection—Mr. Jespersen 
utterly scouts, if not overthrows, setting up the more plaus- 
ible view that prehistoric stages of language were “poly- 
synthetic,” long-winded, many syllabled, just as we find words 
in the American and Mexican Indian dialects. Out of this 
stage language has systematically “ progressed,” from unclear- 
ness to clearness, from obscurity to light, from synthesis to 
analysis. Chinese, therefore, from this point of view, far 
from being a primitive ‘ monosyllabic " tongue, has already 
gone through backward stages of agglutination (explained 
partly by existing peculiarities of tone and accent) and 
synthesis, its present stage being one of extreme simplicity, 
like English, Danish, Modern Persian and the Romanic 
languages, attained after thousands of years of wearing down, 
self-cleansing (unconscious, of course), and adaptation of 
means to ends. The beginnings of language were as spe- 
cialized and concrete as possible; the phonetic body, far 
from being meagre, was ample; sound dominated sense at 
first, as in the language of a child in its first twelve month of 
existence ; language originated as play, in singing and toy- 
ing with the tongue as a plaything, like a babbling babe. 
Love, as in the Varwinian system, was the first great lan- 
guage-producing agency, as love in nature gives birth to the 
gorgeous colors of birds and flowers; poetry, song, rhythm, 
are the first apparel of speech, its swaddling-clothes, just as 
we actually find Homer ante lating Thucydides, and “ Beo- 
wulf” King Alfred. ; 

“Language was born in the courting-days of mankind,” 
says our author, and he follows Herbert Spencer in asserting 
that ‘- men sang out their feelings long before they were able 
to speak their thoughts” (p. 360). We cannot agree with 
Madvig, however, that women had no share in the creation 
of this language: on the contrary, they had everything to do 
with it. Language, in our opinion, was originally a dis- 
tinctly feminine thing. Incipient motherhood sings, and songs 
without words (which afterwards become words without 
song) flow spontaneously from its lips. Humboldt had de- 
fined man a: “a singing creature, only associating thoughts 
with tones.” Language, then, as Mr. Jespersen most sug- 
gestively affirms, began with half-musical, unanalyzed expres- 
sions for individual beings and events—the crowing of a child 
at the sight of its father. Out of this whistling, humming, 
crying and exultant stage it grew by slow and fitful progress 
through mental twilight after twilight into clearer and clearer 
day, morning, noon, ever towards analysis, loosening objects 
out of their bundled-up concrete concept form whether 
syllabic or conceptual, separating, clarifying, unfolding as a 
flower-bud wrapped up in intricacies of integument unfolds 
and differentiates into petal, pistel, stamen, pollen, mantling 
in the light and perfume of ultimate perfect expansion. . The 
original “ dedal harmony” of language, intensively consid- 
ered, thus ever tends to expression, extension, articulation, 
the precipitation of myriad exquisite crystals out of the in- 
visible air on the receptive window-pane of thought. The 
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absurd contention that Latin, Greek and Sanskrit are nobler 
languages, more to be admired than English, etc., on account 
of their verbal and syntactic structure, is ridiculed by Mr, 
Jespersen, and with reason. He considers inflected tongues 
many steps behind uninflected, logically arranged ones, 
and draws further powerful arguments for his view from the 
absurd ambiguities of modern German, whose inflections are 
just numerous enough to render it a terror to lovers of clear 
speech. For example, in Latin, such a sentence as “ patres 
consules amant” is capable, not of /wo interpretations (as 
Mr. Jespersen says), but of four, while the three English 
words translating the Latin could not possibly have more than 
one. Mr. Jespersen uses the objectionable orthography 
Arian for Aryan, and occasionally makes statements that, at 
least, start a mental interrogation-point in the reader, as 
where he states (p. 140) that Anglo Saxon word and hof once 
had the same plural in w. On the same page //at is used for 
what or that which ; O. F. (p. 183) is misprinted for O, E., 
etc. On the whole, the book richly repays perusal, and is 
full of ingenious and novel views. Its composition in English, 
like M. Henry’s valuable “Comparative Grammar of English 
and German,” shows the increasing value set by the /ung- 
Grammatiker school on the opinion of the English-speaking 
world. 





The Life of Sir Richard Owen 

By the Rev. Richard Owen, M.A, 20v0ls, D. Appleton & Co, 

THESE ATTRACTIVE VOLUMES,which are autobiographic to a 
certain extent and most admirably edited throughout, will 
naturally take their place on our book-shelves with the recent 
Life of Darwin and that of Agassiz. These three men had 
much in common, and during their lives were perhaps equally 
prominent before the public; but now of the three great 
naturalists, Darwin only remains as prominent as during 
life. The reason for this is not hard to find, when we look 
closely into the work and methods of the three men. Agassiz 
was at his bést when engaged upon monographic work, gnd 
never succeeded as a theorist. Owen avoided theory to a 
great extent, and is and will ever be known by his mono- 
graphs; while the practical application of the palzonto- 
logical and biological discoveries of Owen and Agassiz to 
general science or “organized commonsense,” as Clifford 
called it, was made by Darwin, through whom, more largely 
than through all others, we have derived our present intelligible 
comprehension of the world as itis. Owen and Agassiz were 
not evolutionists (the latter was Evolution’s avowed enemy), 
and so far they fell short of a comprehensive realization of 
the laws of nature: their work had a value that’ appealed to 
specialists only, and will only be remembered bythem. Would 
travel in foreign lands, especially wild lands, have broadened 
Owen’s scope and made him, more of.a philosopher? We 
are inclined to believe it. The foss:! bones from the Pacific 
continental islands would have had more meaning, in 
probability, to him, if he had himself dug them from the 
ground.. We cannot see with another’s eyes, and the pecu- 
liarities of the regions where fossils occur must be considered, 
to gain full insight into their significance. Owen’s limitations 
would have proved less, if fortune had enabled him to spend 
more of his best years away from the museum and in the 
wide world, the geologic history of which he so materially 
aided in unfolding. 

Those who are notinterested in any way in general natural: 
history, and, strangely enough, the great majority of people ate: 
not, will find much of general interest in every chapter of this 
work. Owen seemed everywhere to be a favorite, and the: 
names of all his illustrious contemporaries in every walk im 
life appear in these pages; nor is it mere incidental mem- 
tion, but incidents of interest, letters and anecdotes that are: 
quite worthy of being recorded. These volumes are well sup- 
plied with portraits—two in each volume—and other appro 
priate illustrations, which add much to the general interest 


for it is only a person with most vivid imagination that ES 
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realize what the fossil ostrich-like birds really were. The 
illustration of Prof. Owen and the skeleton of Dinornis 
maximus is, of itself, a valuable lesson in paleontology. The 
second volume closes with a delightful essay by Prof. Hux- 
ley, on “Owen’s Position in the History of Anatomical 
Science,” which is itself, to a certain extent, a review of the 
chapters that precede it. Huxley’s concluding sentence may 
here be appropriately repeated: —“ Sir Richard Owen's claims 
to a high place among those who have made great and per- 
manently valuable contributions to knowledge remain un- 
assailable.” 





*¢ Lucy Larcom ’’ 
Life, Letters and Diary. By the Rev, Daniel Dulany Addison, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

MANY READERS are familiar with “ A New England Girl- 
hood,” that delightful .autobiographical account of Lucy 
Larcom’s early life. It was her purpose to write a sequel to 
this book, giving some account of her life in the log-cabins 
on the Western prairies as a pioneer and schoolmistress, then 
as a teacher in Wheaton Seminary, and later as editor and 
literary woman. With the varying experiences of Miss Lar- 
com's life, her religious ideas underwent a very great change. 
She was most anxious to trace and explain their growth, 
which resulted in her acceptance of a less rigorous theology 
than the one in which she had been reared. Had Miss 
Lareom been able to fulfill her purpose, American literature 
would have been enriched by a most valuable record of the 
life of a noble and interesting woman. Unfortunately she 
died with her purpose unfulfilled, and the narrative of her 
later life has to be taken from other hands than her own, 
Mr. Addison, her biographer, has most wisely allowed the 
letters and diary to speak for her whenever it is possible, and 
much ot the book, especially that relating her religious ex- 
perience, is autobiographical. Her friendship for Whittier 
and Phillips Brooks influenced very materially her life, and it 
is interesting to note the different stages of thegggfriendships 
and the intellectual and spiritual growth resultif¥y from them. 
She was a woman of the deepest spiritual endowments, whose 
one effort in life, as stated by her a short while before her 
death, was to keep in sight the highest and best stand- 
ards, “and to be satisfied with nothing less.” At the 
same time she writes:—‘ Now the best seems to me the 
simplest: to receive, and to give by living it, the life of 
Christ.” With such an aim before her she absorbed the best 
from allsides, and responded to the highest influences; the 
result was a beautifully perfected type of Christian woman- 


In the selections from her journal and letters, which Mr. 
Addison has given, it is clearly read that the religious 
clement predominated in her character. Herlife was one of 
serious religious thought. From her earliest years the 
question of the soul’s relation to man, to nature and to God, 
was uppermost in her mind. To use Mr. Addison's words, 
her spirit was one “with the passion for God in it. After 
tuch agony of soul and earnest seeking for the truth, she 
finally found rest in a Christianity which had its centre in the 
Ppetson of Jesus alone. For Him she had the most loyal 
love. He satisfied her soul; He interpretedlife for her; He 
Save her the inspiration for her work, and with this belief, 
she went forth to live and to die, having the hope and con- 

of a larger life beyond.” In such words as these Mr. 

sums up the character of this woman, whom, with 

her simple faith and loving heart, he considers “a prophet- 
$8 to her generation.” Of the sweetness and beauty of Miss 
Latcom's character as a woman Mr. Addison shows himself 
ily appreciative ; his estimate of her intellectually is so very 
ithat one might be pardoned if he termed it excessive. 


“Owever this may be, the permanent influence of character 


$0 much greater than that of mere intellect, that Mr. Addi- 
'i8 very safe in his position when he states that “she will 
n, I feel, not only as a woman with the most deli- 
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cate perceptions of the sweetness of truth, and an apprecia- 
tion of its poetry, but as one who could grasp the eternal 
facts out of the infinite, and clothe them with such beauty of 
imagery and softness of music that other lives could receive 
from her a blessing.” (See portrait on page 366.) 





Stevensoniana 
1. The Amateur Emigrant: From the Clyde to ag Ffook, By 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Stone & Kimball, 2, The Body-Snatcher. 
By Robert Louis Stevenson, Merriam Co. 3. In Stevenson's 
Samoa, By Marie Fraser. Macmillan & Co. 

STEVENson’s account of his first trip across the Atlantic 
is comparatively very little known, and we welcome this 
handsome reprint (1), which makes the story and its wealth 
of observation accessible to all who care to read. Travelling 
‘“intermediate,”’ Stevenson had full opportunity to study the 
better class of emigrant that comes to our shores in thou- 
sands. Among his companions were mechanics, workingmen 
of all kinds; and he was immediate neighbor to the steerage. 
By actual contact with the emigrant, “emigration, from a 
word of the most cheerful import, came to sound most dis- 
mally in my ear.” It calls up too often thoughts of young, 
strong men breaking with a past of bondage and poverty 
and boldly striking out into the unknown in the fight for 
fortune. In reality these emigrants, instead of offering to 
the eye some bold type of humanity, were for the most part 
“quiet, orderly, obedient citizens, family men broken by 
adversity, elderly youths who had failed to place themselves 
in life,and people who had seen better days,” and, “as far as 
I saw, drink, idleness and incompetency were the three great 
causes of emigration.” A neatly finished sketch of the result 
of the European demagogue’s teaching in the brain of the 
workman, who seems to Stevenson never to be a careful 
thinker, is as follows :— ; 

‘‘Thus the cause of everything in England was the form of 
government, and the cure for all evils was, by consequence, a 
revolution. It is surprising how many of them said this, and that 
none should have had a definite thought in his head as he said it. 
Some hated the Church because they disagreed with it; some 
hated Lord Beaconsfield because of war and taxes; all hated the 
masters, possibly with reason, But these feelings were not at the 
root of the matter; the true reasoning of their souls ran thus ;—I 
have not got on; I ought to have got on; if there was a revolution 
I should get on. How? They have no idea. Why? Because 
—because—well, look at America! ”’ 

Another thing which interested him was the fact that every- 
body unhesitatingly took him for what he appeared to be— 
an emigrant :—- 

‘‘Here I was among my own countrymen, somewhat roughly 
clad, to be sure, but with every adVantage of speech and manner; 
and I am bound to confess that I passed for nearly anything you 
please except an educated gentleman. The sailors called me ‘mate,’ 
the officers addressed me as ‘my man,’ my comrades accepted me 
without hesitation for a person of their own character and experi- 
ence, but with some curious information. * * * They might 
be close observers in their own way, and read the manners in the 
face; but it was plain that they did not extend their qbservation 
to the hands.” 

The book is interesting from cover to cover, filled with 
Stevenson’s kindly spirit, his rich humor and wonderful 
power of observation. This new aspect of life fascinated 
him, and yielded its lessons to his inquiring mind. It is a 
chapter of human existence that is well worth the handsome, 
simple dress in which it has been brought out. 

Another of his hitherto rather inaccessible works—a short 
story, this time,—comes in a violet-bound booklet of sixty- 
one pages. ‘ The Body-Snatcher” (2) lacks the irresistible 
strength of treatment that Stevenson’s other stories possess, 
but the weird fancy is there, and one sees plainly in this grue- 
some tale the imagination that conceived Dr. Jekyll's dual 
existence and followed it to its unavoidable end. 

At Stevenson’s birthday /¢/e in Samoa, Marie Fraser re- 
ceived the name of “ Matalanumoana ” from the chief presid- 
ing at the dinner. This, being interpreted, meaneth, “The 
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fair young stranger with blue eyes from over the seas "— a 
pretty flight of poetic fancy of which, we fear, but few chiefs 
of the white race could be capable. Her book (3) is emi- 
nently readable and pleasant, written in a spirit of affection 
for the natives that would have recommended it to Tusitala’s 
good graces, could he have lived to read it, and affords many 
glimpses of the noble, unselfish nature of the great Scotch- 
man who added to his genius as a writer the unconscious 
genius of making himself beloved by all with whom he came 
in contact. 





‘*Tliss Cherry Blossom’’ 
of Tokyo, By John Luther Long. /]. B. Lippincott Co. 

EXAcTLy wuat the word iro means in Japanese, it would 
be hard for even a native of the Sun-Isles to explain. We 
know what a miscellaneous assortment of ideas our English 
word “love,” as used in common speech and writing, con- 
tains. It is not every language that is as rich as the Greek, 
which has, corresponding to the tripartite nature of man, a 
word to signify fleshly, friendly or spiritual love. In Japan, 
love has no necessary connection with marriage, the latter 
being a family affair and arranged by parents and guardians, 
making simply a link in the chain of human development and 
social order. Most of the affairs which concern themselves 
with or are caused by éro, happen outside of those prelimin- 
aries to marriage which are conducted by parents and the 
“ go-between,” and are usually associated with impropriety, 
violations of law, suicide and murder. As to Japanese court- 
ship proper, there is none of it ; and:match-making is only a 
stupid matter of routine. When, therefore, a Japanese girl, 
well-bred and properly educated, finds herself interested in a 
young American, whoentertains for her a passion which means 
ultimate marriage, she is as much distracted and troubled as 
a being born into a world which furnishes no sustaining en- 
vironment, The ideaof bringing a lovely Japanese maiden out 
of the world of non-personality into the bright and dangerous 
world of personal responsibility and of romantic love has oc- 
curred to Mr. Long. . 
He works out this idea in this novel by means of conversa- 
tions between Miss Sakura, the daughter of the Mikado's 
minister, Motochichi, and the American. Of course, in the 
machinery of the story there are other American and Jap- 
anese men and women, but the only real characters are the 
young Secretary of the United States Legation and the 
damsel who is named after the sterile blossoms of the Jap- 
anese cherry-tree. The only important incident is the seizure 
and saving ofthe young lady by the noble youth at a moment 
when Mother Earth is rocking her cradle, and his jumping, 
with her in his arms, out of the second-story window, thereby 
injuring his bones and crippling himself, as well as drawing 
forth the everlasting gratitude of the young girl's father, 
which gratitude, however, must be expressed only in accord 
with Nipponese etiquette. Later on comes some sword play be- 
tween the American and the Japanese contractor who holds 
the documents, which, without love, would légally make 
Cherry Blossom his wife. Very cleverly and with amazing 
fidelity to the Japano-American ptonunciation of Miss Cherry 
Blossom, who has had a taste of Bryn Mawr, thestory is told 
of how finally the Japanese girl got an idea of what “ loav ”’ 
is. Then, running off with her American lover, the two are 
made man and wife on board a steamer about to cross the 
Pacific. Save in his referénces to Japanese religion, where in 
one or two places the author gets woefully mixed up (e.g., 
'. making Amaterasu enter Nirvana), the scenes portrayed are 
in wonderful harmony with the contemporaneous transition 
state of Japaneselife. Apart from itsinterest as a story,the book 
belongs worthily to that increasing library of American books 
which seek to explain the inner life of the Japanese. Why 
not another story, showing how the American and_his little 
Japanese wife enjoyed life and bore its trials inside the traces 
of wedlock ? 
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‘* The Land cf the Sphynx’”’ 
By G. Montbard. Dodd, Mead & Co, 

NoT EVEN THE 186 illustrations and the excellent type 
and paper of this portly book can reconcile us to the bad 
taste of its writer. Some time ago he published a volume 
on the Moors of which we spoke in guarded terms of com. 


‘mendation. One book like this can be forgiven and enjoyed, 


but two of the same sort mean first monotony and then 
disgust. Nevertheless, tastes differ, and there are a great many 
tastes to be catered to; and probably Mr. Montbard consid. 
ered that Egypt had been too solemnly treated by the 
learned owls of pedantry, and had become the prey of the 
archeologist, the polemic and the historian, with styles as 
dry as desert sand. He may, also, have felt it his duty to 
hold up to the ridicule of the world the “trippers” and 
* parcels” sent out by Cook & Co., and, like a true French- 
man, evidently wished to lose no opportunity of caricaturing 
the Germans and stabbing them with his quill. The first 
few chapters are devoted, at any rate, to these two laudable 
aims. The whole book, from beginning to end, from the 
vile preface so full of disgusting physiological details, to the 
curiously exaggerated dishonors of the resurrected mummy 
of the supposed “ Pharaoh of the Exodus” on the last page, is 
a flippant screed, which yet may find a public to enjoy it, 

Outwardly the work comes to us arrayed in good print and 
binding. ‘lhe author greets old Fgypt, “the grandmother 
of nations,” in an outburst of rhetoric that, like a foaming 
glass of beer, spills over on all sides. The description of 
Egypt and its wonders proceeds in the form of a narrative 
whose chief character is Onésime Cogquillard. The trip 
through the Mediterranean is narrated at considerable 
length, the pictures of human life being those of the motley 
passengers on board steamers, Once on serra firma in 
Egypt, the author visits all classes and conditions of men 
and beasts, and pokes his fun at them all. 
have a gepjus for seeing the vile things as well.as those 
which are rhal in their splendor and charm. He appears 
to be familiar with the legends that have come down to us 
from every civilization and‘are told in many languages. At 
these, however, he only hints in snatches of flippaucy and 
with a Frenchy sort of fun that it is hard for even a well- 
traveled American, who has seen all sorts of humanity, to 
enjoy. The old Greeks he considers to have been especially 
colossal liars. No opportunity to degrade history and 
science is lost by him, His great fear seems to have been 
that he would be monotonous, but the chief monotony of the 
work is in his endless tomfoolery, which cannot accurately 
be called either wit or humor. 
there are some readers who will enjoy this very sort of narra 
tive, Though the modern tourist who overdoes the matter 
of inspecting historic lands-in a too vulgar way may some 
day find the Cervantes who will mercilessly expose him and 
his kith, yet Montbard is not the one who is likely either to 
reform the evil, or to amuse mankind in the ; attempt 
to do so. 





*¢ The Humour of Spain’’ 
Selected, with an Introduction and Notes, by Susette M. Taylor. Illus: 
trated by H, R, Millar... Charles Scribner's Sons. ; 

Humor ts a thing so evanescent, so impalpable, that it 
is as hard to define as the flight of a humming-bird:. it is am 
atmosphere, a flavor, a perfume. Wit, on the other hand, is 
hard, flashing, epigrammatic, tangible, and might for its 
definition follow the plan of the father of Frederick theGreat, 
who would have in his guard only grenadiers six feet 
When things attain this degree of tangibility, their.defi 
ness is simply a matter of tape-line. But how define that 
sea of individuality in which (say) a nation floats, or Ww 
marks off: its nationality from another's as “French” of 
“American” or “Spanish’’—especially that aspect of It 


which, like humor, is the noblest of all? Is not the best 


method after all that which has been generally pursued 
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Mr. W. H. Dircks, the editor of this excellent Series—aban- 
don definition and give samples for the reader himself to test ? 
Bach of the eight volumes of the Series thus becomes a de- 
canter filled with a flavorous essence as distinct from its 

ighbor as ‘** Dutch” is from “Irish,” or “Italian” from 
“Scotch”; and this essence may be “still” or “sparkling,” 
light or glowing, sweet or dry. The association of a few 
flours, for example, with “ Spanish Humour” brings out an 
impression as clear-cut and unmistakable as a picture by 
Velasquez or Murillo, or as a carven window of the Alhambra : 
involuntarily the reader exclaims, “This is Spain—Anda- 
lusia—the land of Don Quixote.” So palpable is the im- 
pression that Le Sage, a Frenchman born in cloudy Celtic 
Brittany, couldimitate and reproduce it to the life in “Gil 
Blas.” 

Most readers associate gloom with Spain, intense 
shadow rather than golden ‘light and sportive fancy, the In- 
quisition rather than the inimitable novela picaresca; but 
certainly Beaumarchais did not in his famous “ Barber,”’ nor 
Moliére in his “Scapin,” nor Smollett and Fielding in their 
bold English imitations. Each of these caught the sunny 
side of the Spanish soul and gave it back in a thousand 
sprightly reflections. Cervantes is a whole sun in himself, 
radiant with overflowing geniality, one of the few great hu- 
morists of all time and alleternity. If anyone were bent upon 
contesting the abundant existence of humor in Spain, Miss (?) 
Taylor's charming collection of tales, anecdotes, “ chestnuts ” 
and comedies, from the Cid cheating the Jews down to the 
delightful humor of Valdés, Alarcon, Valera and Emilia 
Bazan, would certainly bring him to grief. This humor is 
occasionally coarse, as in ‘“‘ Mariquita the Bald,” but it is 
often exquisite, as in “ First Love” and the fascinating tales 
of rogues (the picaresque style) of Hurtado de Mendoza and 
Aleman. Many of the bits are taken from the admirable 
translations of Ticknor, Roscoe, Southey and Wyatt (who de- 
yoted eighteen years to his masterpiece, the translation. of 
Don Quixote), and reveal Old and New’ Spain in their most 
amiable light. Interspersed are popular songs and pro- 
verbs, humorous advertisements, newspaper humor, epigrams, 
folk-tales and table-talk, all as deliciously Spanish as the 
national o//a. The book, indeed, is a pepper-pot of Castile, 
mixed of the incongruous yet harmonizing ingredients that 
Make the dish eventually so appetizing—Celtic, Roman, 
Moorish, Gothic, Biscayan. Mr.*Millar’s illustrations add 
further charm to its pages. 





Three Bogks on Cycling 
t Cycding for Health and Pleasure. By Luther H. Porter. 
Mead & Co. 2. How I Learned to Ride the Bicycle, By Frances 
£, Willard, Fleming H. Revell Co. 3. Pleasure Cycling, By 
Henry Clyde. Little, Brown & Co. 

MR. PoRTER (1) gives the world the benefit of about a quarter 
of a century of experience. He has owned and made use of 
one of the ancient two-wheeled wooden velocipedes, has ridden on 
the arliest type of modern bicycle introduced at the Centennial 
Exposition, and has tested every new thing in ‘‘ cycling ” since. 
Of late, so many improvements have been made that he has felt 
called upon to rewrite completely the work on the same subject 
and bearing the same name which he published in 1890; but in 
all circumstances he has found the exercise a pleasant one and 

ial to health, and advises everybody to try it. His first 

is largely made up of physicians’ opinions to the same 

efiect. In other chapters he gives advice to learners and tourists, 
how to prevent accidents, philosophizes on the relation of 
Speed to gearing, pictures and describes many forms of ‘‘ cycling 
Costumes,” and has quite an encyclopedia of ‘‘ practical points ”’ 
to adjustments, bearings, brakes, chains, clubs, coasting, 


Dodd, 


diet, handles, hills, lamps, law, maps, pedals and many other 


uings. The author says with justice that, while bicycle riders 
af€ generally allowed many privileges not accorded to the owners 


“Wother vehicles, they are often extremely careless of the rights of 


They are not alone in that, for pretty nearly everybody 
favored country seeks to turn any advantage that he may 
against his neighbor. But it is good advice, nevertheless, 
vate politeness, and to take reasonable care to avoid ‘* acci- 
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dents.” The author is usually explicit on this point, but he notes 
(p. 67) that when a collision between two bicycles seems unavoid- 
able, it is ‘‘worth while to become the aggressor, if possible,”’ 
because the aggressor receives the least damage. This, it appears 
to us, is inculcating the wrong lesson. One should become the 
aggressor only when it is evident that the other one intends to do so. 

Her ‘‘ reflections by the way”’ should be sufficient inducement 
to anybody to buy and read Miss Frances E. Willard’s book (2). 
They give the machine a standing in literature hardly lower than 
that of the horse or the ship, and will doubtless be responsible 
for many a broken nose and dislocated knee-cap, Miss Willard 
commenced to learn to ride by conceiving a vast respect for her 
wheel, which led necessarily to her personifying it. Gladys—such 
is the name of her mettlesome steed—acquired a soul, a voice, and 
spoke to her mind's ear like ‘‘ Balaam’s beast,’’ she says; or, as we 
should prefer to put it, more comprehensively, like a Dutch uncle, 
or like the talking plank of the good ship Argo. ‘‘I did not ask you 
to mount.or drive," quoth Gladys on her first attempt, ‘* but since 
you have done so you must now learn the laws of balance and ex- 
ploitation. * * * Strange as the paradox may seem, you 
will do this best by not trying to do it at all. You must make up 
what you are pleased to call your mind—make it up speedily, or 
you will be cast in yonder mud-puddle, and no blame to me and no 
thanks to yourself. * *° * Do not look down like an imbecile 
upon the steering wheel in front of you. * * * It is the curse 
of life that nearly everyone looks down, * * * Look up and 
off and on and out; get forehead and foot into line, the latter 
acting as a rythmic spur in the flanks of your equilibrated equine ; 
so shall you win, and that right speedily.” In addition to paying 
strict attention to these and other oracles, Miss Willard engaged 
the services of three stout young Englishmen. to hold her fiery 
charger while she mounted, and as many buxom English lasses to 
keep it from dancing around too wildly when it was started, But 
the main thing, she found, is will. It is the wobbling will that makes 
the wheel to wobble. ‘‘ The bicycle,” says Miss Willard, ‘‘is 
like the world.” When the world downs you, you get down on 
it; but with patience and determination all comes right again. 
The wheel is a means of pleasure, a means of health, 4 means of 
grace. It is a temperance reformer, a dress reformer. It 
images in its course that greater wheel, the universe. For these 
and other reasons, plenty.as blackberries, she has learned to ride 
it at the age of fifty-three; and her advice to the reader is, ‘‘Go 
thou and do likewise.” And do not forget, we would add, that 
she is the first to give the machine life, to make it a symbol, a 
winged word, a myth. 

In reading Mr. Clyde’s book (3), we become aware that the 
wheel has already its score or so of poets. Mr, Clyde expatiates 
in poetic prose on the delight of swift and silent night-rides along 
unknown roads, when, it being impossible to see dangers ahead, 
one is relieved of all sense of responsibility as to his own or any- 
one’s safety. Still, he recommends carrying a lantern. But the 
poetry in his book is mainly in the form of quotations at the be- 
ginning of chapters. We take pleasure in mentioning the names 
of some of the poets. They are F, M. Holland, who ejaculates, 
‘*A spin on the wheel for me!” John Henderson Garnsey, to 
whom ‘ There’s nothing like the wheel!" Eben E. Rexford, 
who, given a wheel for a comrade, is willing that the king should 
keep his crown; Beth Day and Lenox B, Smith, who ‘‘laugh at 
dyspeptic sedateness ” as they ‘‘drink again youth’s nerving wine”’ ; 
and L. G. C., who, less easily satisfied than his brother poets, re- 
quires a fair cyclist beside him to be supremely happy. We rec- 
ommend the subject to our wide-awake contemporary, Poet-Lore, 
Why not devote a number to the poets of the wheel? But Mr. 
Clyde, it is proper to add, can be practical as well as poetical, He. 
has interesting and instructive chapters on dress and equipment, 
how to ride, choosing a bicycle, and taking care of it, in which it 
seems to us that all needful information that can be conveyed in 
print is given; and we welcome his enthusiasm and Miss Willard s, 
for it seems to us that a sport is no sport without it, The book 
is neatly gotten up, and is illustrated with-numerous little designs 
in outline and in silhouette. 


Theological Literature 

‘* A CREEDLESS GOSPEL and the Gospel Creed,” by the Rev. 
Dr. Henry Y. Satterlee, rector of Calvary Church in thiscity, grew 
out of his consideration of the world’s first Parliament of Reli- 
gions at Chicago, and also {rcm a study of the Apostles’ Creed. 
The Parliament of Religions was not merely an event; it was 
really the beginning of a life, and the fact of its vitality is demon- 
strated in that neither its friends nor its enemies can i¢t italone, 
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Dr. Satterlee has divided his rather bulky book info three parts, 
the last division being entitled ‘‘ Witnesses for Christ”; the ap- 
pendix shows the evolution of the Apostles’ Creed. After discuss- 
ing the various bases of Christianity, scientific, philosophical, 
ethical and social, he searchingly shows their limitations. In 
rather lurid prophecy he points out the awful effects of a creedless 
Gospel, indicating, meanwhile, by name and in quotation, the 
various writers who have been busy in setting forth the new and 
rather popular kind of Christianity which depends but little upon 
either creed or cult. The tendency of modern life, perhaps, is best 
expressed in the words of President J. G. Schurman of Cornell 
University, who sees in the final development of religion less of 
dogma and symbol, and more of the creature’s sense of depend- 
ence upon the Creator—‘‘ the child’s loving and reverent trust in 
the father and the man’s fellowship with the Divine Companion.” 
In exploiting the Gospel Creed, Dr. Satterlee discusses the incar- 
nation, crucifixion, resurrection and ascension in relation to 
various problems. He contends very earnestly for that institu- 
tion and form of the faith once delivered to the saints, which is 
called ‘‘the” Church, but with little of sectarian limitation and 
with a breadth of scholarship and judgment which will commend 
itself to all fair-minded men, In discussing the Christian's 
courage, knowledge and joy, he handles with surprising freshness 
many old truths, Asa whole, the book is a-good moral tonic, 
though a longer manipulation and digestion of its material, and 
a severer condensation, would have increased the probabilities of 
its longevity. The lack of an index is regrettable. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 





WE WELCOME a new and more easily handled edition of the 
Rev. Dr. Daniel Dorchester’s book on ‘‘ The Problem of Religious 
Progress.” In reducing its size and weight, the author has made 
it still more interesting, and has introduced fresh tables, colored 
diagrams and statistics to date. He takes a world-wide view of 
Christianity, discusses every phase of encouragement and dis- 
couragement, and condenses what might be tiresome chapters of 
discussion in single pages of colored diagrams, which show to the 
eye the conclusion of years of close study and hard thinking. It 
is needless to say that Dr, Dorchester is hopeful and cheerful, He 
looks to the final victory of Christianity over all the globe. The 
rich index with the other appurtenances make this a first-class tool 
for the preacher, philanthropist and general student. (Hunt & 
Eaton. )-—-THE ADDRESS of the Rev, J. N. Steel of this city, be- 
fore the students of the General Theological Seminary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, on the subject of ecclesiastical music, 
is concerned with urging upon the young men the importance of 
the clergy’s possessing a fair knowledge of music, as many of them 
will be their own choir trainers, and all of them have, by virtue of 
the canons, the authority and control over the music used in public 
worship. The speaker does not add much in the way of technical 
instruction, but drops a few useful hints as he goes along. The 
address has been published in a form that does honor to the art of 
typography. (James Pott & Co,) 





THE ABBE CONSTANT FouARD's ‘‘Saint Paul and His Mis- 
sions”’ has appeared in an English translation, done in a fair 
fashion by Mr. George F. X. Griffeth, who would have im- 
proved his work, however, if he had in some places broken up the 
long sentences of the original, The quality of the author's work 
is already well known. He is an orthodox Roman Catholic of a 
somewhat liberal temper, but never allows this liberal temper to 
lead him to question ecclesiastical tradition. While the book is 
readable, and fortified with an array of footnotes that appals the 
timid reader, we cannot say that we regard it as a work of 
serious importance and solid learning. The author's position is 
predetermined by the authority of his Church. The form in which 
the work is cast, that of a continuous narrative, will perhaps 
recommend it to some readers, and to such we should not hesitate 
to offer the assurance that for most purposes the account may be 
received as correct. In some ways a critical, instead of a construc- 
tive, style, like that of the Abbé Fouard’s, has its weaknesses. 
Perhaps, in religious works, we are on the verge of demanding 
a new style and method of treatment; perhaps we shall call for 
the positive and upbuilding, in the place of the destructive and 
analytical, At any rate, one is surprised to observe the frankness 
with which the author describes the simple and xnsacerdotal 
ceremonial of the primitive Church. Leaving aside all critical ques- 
tions about Paul’s journeys, the reader will find the Abbé’s nar- 
tative straightforward and clear. (Longmans, Green &. Co.) 
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‘OCCASIONAL ADDRESSES AND SERMONS,” by the late Samuel 
J. Wilson, so long professor in the Theological Seminary at Alle- 
ghany, Pa., is a very appropriate and deserving memorial volume, 
Besides a memoir and tributes to this noble man who made his 
mark deep and abiding upon western Pennsylvania, upon hundreds 
of living preachers, and upon the Presbyterian Church, the work 
contains his sermons and addresses, One of these, on ‘‘ Presby. 
terianism in the United States,” isof notable historic value. ‘‘ Our 
Country’s Call” is a ringing war-talk to young men, and grandly 
recalls the days in which the question at issue was so great that all 
other questions since seem dwarfed in comparison, The ser- 
mons show rich culture, mastery of Scripture, and a command of 
crystalline English. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) —-WITHOUT PREFACE 
or biographical notes, the sermons of the late Alexander Gardiner 
Mercer, D. D., are set forth in a single volume, entitled ‘* He 
Being Dead, Yet Speaketh.” Although the outlook of the preacher 
of to-day and his mental culture and equipment differ somewhat 
from those in the days of Dr. Mercer, yet one will find these ser- 
mons full of strong, clear thought. The propositions are closely 
reasoned out, and, if not demonstrated, they strongly commend 
themselves to the honest reader. The book is full of spiritual 
nourishment to those who require sound Biblical truth. (A, D.F, 
Randolph & Co.) 





THE REV. Thomas C. Hall, pastor of the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church of Chicago, and son of the New York preacher of inter- 
national fame, issues a modest little volume containing nine ser- 
mons, the second of the series giving its name to the book, ‘‘ The 
Power of an Endless Life.’’ With strength and fervor the author 
discusses the various types of Christianity, the impulsive, intellec- 
tual, ethical and mystic, taking as the living and historical embodi- 
ments of these types Peter, Paul, James and John. One is im- 
pressed with the author's love of simple Anglo-Saxon, with the 
preacher’s clearness of thought and earnest purpose. One sees, 
also, incidentally that real religion can be discussed with the use of 
a simple vocabulary, while the sectarian and provincial persons 
and things quoted or referred to in these pages demand imme- 
diately the employment of polysyllables and uninteresting lingo. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co.)——A NAME well known in the am 
nals of American Methodism is that of the Rev. Daniel Par- 
ish Kidder, D. D, As preacher, missionary (in Brazil, 1837-40), 
editor, secretary and professor, he did a noble work. His 
strong and benevolent features are finely reproduced in the 
frontispiece, with its handsome autograph, of the volume named 
after him. Dr. Kidder was also an author, and wrote about Brazil 
and Mormondom, his book on the former subject going through 
nine or ten editions. His biography has been written by his som 
in-law, the Rev. G. E. Strobridge, D.D., and is a plain statement 
of the work of a strong man, (Printed by Hunt & Eaton.)—— 
‘*THE YOUNG MAN FOURSQUARE” contains four decent, sensi- 
ble and straightforward homilies go young men, about their be- 
havior in business, society, politics and religion. They are not 
profound or original (why should they be?), but they are no doubt 
useful. The Rev. James I. Vance, their author, is the pastor of 
the First Présbyterian Church of Norfolk, Va., and a sensible 
teacher of practical religion. He does not preach over the heads 
of his congregation, if these sermons can be taken as specimens 
of his average pulpit efforts. (F. H. Revell Co.) 





IN OUR LAND, whether we be, as some Englishmen say, ‘*@ 
nation of orators”’ or not, it is necessary that the public pr 
should know how to speak well, both extemporaneously and after 
long preparation. The Rev. Joseph V. O'Conner of Philadelphia 
has cast into a booklet his ideas on the best method of preac 
He is a Catholic, and has prepared the manual especially for 
own brethren, but the commonsense, the thorough practical know 
edge, the fine criticism and the invaluable suggestions are 0 
that sort which it will pay well anyone, layman or cleric, who 
to face an audience, to read and study. (Porter & Coates.)}—— 
IT MAY NOT be wholly fair to dogmatize about the theol 
position of the Anglican Church. It is broad and includes, as it 
always has included, both rationalist and traditionalist, but 4 
true color of its doctrine would best be termed moderate and | 
ating between extreme sacramentarianism and extreme sub: 
ism, as, for instance, of the Friends and the Unitarians. “ 
Belief and Worship of the Anglican Church” are, however, quite 
positively defined by A. C. Knowles in a rather ‘‘ advanced Ran 25 
In the absence of any. conciliar decision or ‘‘ deliverance, ™ 
Knowles’s views can only be pronounced to be not those of 
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most intellectual element in the Anglican Church.” (Philadelphia: 
G, W. Jacobs). 





THE NEw YorK Church Club Lectures have generally been in 
the line of high Anglicanism. Thgy protest against religious bodies 
not having Apostolic Succession, and against the errors of the 
Church of Rome. The lectures last year were on ‘‘ The Rights 
and Pretentions of the Roman See,” and were given by six several 
lecturers—which means that they are of unequal merit, The first, 
by Bishop Paret of Maryland, is clear and hard of style, but re- 
lentless in its logic. Bishop Paret finds no authority in the Bible 
or elsewhere for an assertion of Peter's primacy and supremacy. 
Dr, Waterman and Mr. Robert Ritchie are both ingenious, the 
former on the appeals to Rome, and the latter on the growth of 
the. Papacy and its relation to medieval feudalism, but their dia- 
lectic is not so exact or impressive as Dr. Paret’s, The star lec- 
ture of the course was by Mr. Crapsey of Rochester. It isabsolutely 
a brilliant piece of work: the lecturer has a philosophic temper and 
a splendid imagination. Bishop Hall of Vermont sets himself to 
show the baselessness of the pontifical claim of infallibility. The 
set of lectures is, on the whole, an advance upon some of the pre- 


" yious years, and, when one considers how busy the clergy usually 


are, the work done for this book is creditable*to them. (E. & J. 
B. Young & Co.) 





CANON W. J. KNOX-LITTLE is a fervid and fine preacher— 
about that there ought to be no dispute. But Canon Knox- 
Little is not distinctly a teacher. He moves men, he stirs in them 
higher impulses by the sound of his voice, yet this quality and this 
power do not appear in his printed discourses. Therefore his 
printed sermons are always a disappointment to us, and ‘* Labor 
and Sorrow: Sermons Preached on Various Occasions” form no 
exception to the rule. They are good sermons, no doubt, but they 
are not effective in cold type. (T. Whittaker.) THOSE INTER- 
ESTED IN thestudy of liturgics know the vast interest that has grown 
up around that part of the Mass or Eucharistic office containing the 
prayers of oblation and the invocation of the Holy Ghost. In the 
Latin offices the Oblation has assumed a minor place, and the In- 
vocation is relegated largely to the secreta, The Eastern liturgies 
make the Invocation the norm of the sacramental act, while in the 
Roman Mass the consecration is supposed to be effected by the 
repetition of Christ’s words of institution. It is at this point of 
difference that the Episcopal Church in this country differs most 
widely from the English Church. The American Church, by 
reason of Bishop Seabury’s Concordat, adheres to the idea of the 
Oriental churches, The whole matter is discussed in ‘‘ The Ob- 
lation and Invocation : Being an Inquiry Into Their History and 
Purpose,” by Robert B. Fairbairn, Warden of St. Stephen's Col- 
lege, It is not a brilliant work, but it is careful and comprehen- 
sive. The point of view which the sacramentalist takes renders 
the discussion of this subject one of supreme interest; to others 
it possesses, at the least, an antiquarian interest. Dr. Fairbairn 
is reverent and somewhat learned, and his book will meet the 
ideas of many readers in this line of literature. (T, Whittaker.) 








‘THE MIGHTIEST ARGUMENT against belief in personal or indi- 
vidual immortality was framed by Hume ; the most cogent rea- 
sons for faith in continued personal conscious existence of man 
after death were set forth by Kant in his immortal ‘‘Kritik.”” It 
Seems to us that nothing more will be devised in addition to,what 
they said by the one side or the other. Nevertheless, books like 
Canon Malcolm Maccoll's ‘‘ Life Here and Hereafter : Sermons 
Preached in Ripon Cathedral, and Elsewhere,” have their place 
and use, They put the old argument in new words to a new gen- 
eration, and to minds that would not understand and would not 
have access to the classical and profounder works that we have 


. mentioned. Canon Maccoll is a clear thinker, though a little ver- 


in his style, Gnly a minority of these sermons deal directly 
_the topic that the title of the book suggests. The others 

ate more ethical than theological, and deal with labor and capital 
‘* questions of the day.” The author is a progressive 
Conservative as a Churchman and has a considerable constituency 


-inEngland, His sermons are useful, well worth preaching and 


‘Tearing preached, and as well worth publication as most that 


im a under our notice. . (Longmans, Green & Co.) 








BECAUSE HIGHER CRITICISM has not been reduced toa science, 
yet remains much that can be said against its conclusions, 
stock objections have been summed up by Prof. C. W. E. 
of the General Theological Seminary of the Episcopal Church, 
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in his sas | Paddock Lectures of 1894, published now as ‘‘ The 
Permanent Value of Genesis as an Integral Part of the Christian 
Revelation.” The gist of his argument is that, as the higher 
critics cannot agree, they ought not to ask us to accept their con- 
clusions; and that the first three chapters of Genesis are bound 
together into a unity by their relation to human progress and to 
subsequent revelation. He therefore pleads a suspension of judg- 
ment till criticism ‘has passed its traditional state. This seems 
fair, but is ineffectual, as all people know. (Longmans, Green & 
Co,)——-EX-SECRETARY OF THE Navy R. W. Thompson is 
alarmed at the progress made in these United States by that great- 
est political organization in the world, the Roman Catholic Church, 
He therefore has written a history of the Society of Jesus, in order 
to show that it is determined, at any cost, to destroy republican in- 
stitutions, This essay is called,‘‘ Foot-Prints of the Jesuits.” It 
seems to us that we have seen books like this before now, They 
may relate the whole truth about the iniquitous character of Loy- 
ola’s Society, but no one, not already so disposed, will believe it, 
Nevertheless, Mr. Thompson’s statements are, so far as we know, 
quite correct. However, his charge that the Jesuits conformed 
to idolatry in India and in China, in order to establish themselves, 
is new to us and startling. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 





Shakespeariana 


Ruggles's ** The Plays of Shakespeare Founded on Literary 
Forms.""—This octavo volume of 700 pages, by Mr. Henry J. 
Ruggles, discusses twelve of Shakespeare's plays, and attempts to 
prove that they are founded upon literary ‘‘forms"'—that is, 
‘ideas or laws '’—set forth. by Bacon, The plays are not ex- 
plicitly said to have. been written by Bacon, but that is implied. 
The book is an extended illustration of the ‘‘parallelisms” be- 
tween the dramatist and the philosopher, from a new point of 
view; and the inference to be drawn from these ‘‘ parallelisms”’ is, 
of course, that dramatist and philosopher were the same man. 
There is much exposition of Bacon's theory of art, and much good 
—some very good—criticism of the plays; but the two are com- 
bined in a manner that is often amusing. 

‘+ Cymbeline,’’ the first play discussed, is supposed to ‘‘ illustrate, 
in dramatic life and action, the method of the Experimental Philos- 
ophy,” or the method of Induction. ‘‘ The Winter's Tale,” 
which is next taken up, ‘‘ illustrates poetry as an art, and more 
particularly dramatic art,” and also ‘‘exemplifies the use of the 
Deductive Logic on which were built the popular philosophies of 
the day”; being ‘‘therefore the opposite and countérpart of 
‘Cymbeline,’ in which is represented the Method of Induction ac- 
cording to Bacon." 

I can give but a few illustrations of the details of the treatment. 
In the characters of the plays ‘‘ we must look for embodiments of 
the main principles” of the ‘‘ moral scheme of the piece.” Thus 
‘in Imogen we have an impersonation of the organic idea, ‘he 
fair and fit (here, as elsewhere, I give the italics of the original] ; 
which practically is conduct that, by a perfectly correct exercise of 
the judgment, befits the situation i which the agent is placed,” 
Some excellent general comments on the character follow; but 
when the authot goes on to show how certain aphorisms and ideas 
of Bacon are illustrated by Imogen’s behavior, it becomes ridiculous. 
For instance, Bacon tells us that ‘‘ man, being the servant and 
interpreter of nature, can do and understand so much, and so 
much only, as he has observed in fact or in thought of the course 
of nature,” etc. After quoting this, Mr. Ruggles says:—‘'A 
pointed instance of this is lmogen’s attempt to interpret the looks 
of Pisanio and pass from them to their hidden causes in his mind 
and feelings :— 


Man! 

Where is Posthumus? What is in thy mind, 

That makes thee stare thus? Wherefore breaks that sigh 

From th' inward of thee? One, but painted thus, 

Would be interpreted a thing perplexd 

Beyond self-explication: put thysel 

Into a haviour of less fear, ere wildness 

Vanquish my staider senses, What's the matter? 

Why tender'st thou that paper to me, with 

A look unténder? If 't be summer news, 

Smile to't before; if winterly, thou need’st 
| But keep that countenance still.’ 
The analogy, not to say identity, between the interpretation of 
physical nature and human nature is evident,” : 

Again, Bacon refers to ‘‘the history of Generations, of Prater- 
generations,” etc, Now, in ‘‘ Cymbeline” we find that ‘' Genera. 


‘ Pisanio! 
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tion, taken in its direct and usual sense with reference to man, is 
a leading theme of the piece; for the play represents man in rela- 
tion to place or rank, and contrasts nobility by birth with nobility 
of character; and the notions of birth, blood, stock, family, breed- 
ing, descent, and other similar conceptions pervade the play.” A 
page is filled with illustrations, including such metaphorical ones 
as the apostrophe of Posthumus :— 
‘*O sleep, thou hast been a grandsire and begot 
A father to me”; 2 
and the reply of Guiderius to Cloten, when he asks ‘‘ Know’st me 
not by my clothes ? ’’— 
‘* No, nor thy tailor, rascal ; 
Who is ‘hy grandfather; he made those clothes 
Which, as it seems, make thee.” 
Bacon also recommends ‘‘that all dodies and gua/ities be, as far as 
possible, reduced to number, weight, measure, and precise defini- 
tion”; and, marvellous to relate, there are many references, and 
even metaphorical ones, to number, weight, measure, etc,, in the 
play; such as :-— 
‘¢ Posthumusg, 
From whose so many weights of baseness cannot 
A drachm of worth be drawn" ; 
‘¢ T love thee; I have spoke it; 
How much the quantity, the weight as much, 
As I do love my father”; 
“ You speak him far. 
I do extend him, sir, within himself, crush him together 
Rather than unfold his measure duly”; 
‘* Post. Ay, and it doth confirm another stain 
As big as Hell can hold, 
Lach, Will you hear more? 
Post ; Spare your arithmetic.” 
There are two full pages of quotations like this. I do not select 
the most absurd, but take the first four as they come. 

Similarly, Bacon denounces ‘‘ false induction or conclusion from 
simple enumeration without instance contradictory,” as ‘‘ puerile, 
gross, childish,” etc. ; and ‘‘ this is illustrated by'the false induc- 
tion made by Imogen with respect to the headless body of Cloten, 

. which, from the garments and other points of resemblance, she 
concludes to be that of Posthumus’’! 

Bacon says that ‘‘the great help to memory is writing’; and 
of this also we have an example ‘‘in lachimo’s taking notes of 
Imogen’s chamber” :— 

‘* But my design, 
To note the chamber: Iwill write all down: — 
Such and such pictures ;—there the window,;—stch 
Th’ adornment of her bed;—the arras figures, 
Why, such and such ;—and the contents o' the story. 
Ah, but some natural notes about her body, 
Above ten thousand meaner moveables 
Would testify, fo enrich mine inventory. 
...» Nomore! To what end ? 
Why should I write this down, that’s riveted, 

i. Serew'd to my memory ?” 

It'might occur to the reader that figures and allusions like these, 
to weight, measure, false reasoning, writing, etc., are to be found 
abundantly in other works than Shakespeare's. King James's 
Bible. might be shown to be Bacon's by similar logic. A few pages 
of this are interesting as a literary curiosity, or what | Brink 
calls a‘ morbid phenomenon”; but when it is carried through 
hundreds.of pages it becomes tiresome, I prefer my Bacon and 
Shakespeare in separate books. (Houghton, Mifflin & €o,)° 










Three More ‘' Temple” Volumes.—‘' Richard 11." and the two 
parts of ‘‘ Henry IV.” have been added. to the ‘‘ Temple” Shake- 
speare, which continues to hold its own as the daintiest and most 
scholarly of the miniature or pocket editions of the dramatist. 
The introductions, glossaries, and notes by Mr. Gollanez are re- 
markably good, and the photogravure frontispieces are excellent. 
In these volumes they are views of old castles connected with the 
plays—Berkeley, Shrewsbury, Warkworth. (Macmillan & Co.) 





The Lounger 


WHOEVER IS TROUBLED by the notion that only the humor- 
ous genre picture is enjoyed by the unsophisticated masses, may 
have that notion dispelled by visiting the Loan Exhibition at the 
Hebrew Institute in East Broadway, of which the opening 
ceremonies were reported in last week’s Crzt#c. It is precisely the 
sophisticated and grown-up visitors that stop before the ‘* Musi- 
cians Playing in an Inn,” and *‘ catch onto” Géréme’s mild joke 
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in his ‘‘ Duet” of an.Albanian and a crow; and the same persors 
spend most of their time in reading the long descriptive notices 
attached to some of the pictures, finishing with a hurried glance 
at the picture itself. Such is the result of a one-sided education. 
The letter killeth not only the spirit, but the image also; and 
most of those who learn to read must forget how to see. But 
the visitors who throng the exhibition-room throughout the day 
are mostly children, a large proportion of whom are apparently 
unable to read English, German or Hebrew, and for these beauty 
of form or of color seems to have as powerful an attraction as the 
subject. Even the cast of the Victory of Samothrace, in. the 
middle of the room, is seldom without a group in its neighbor- 
hood, wondering and admiring. 
* * * 


THE FAVORITE PICTURE so far, I believe, is Mr. Champney’s 
excellent copy of Mme. Vigée-Lebrun’s charming portrait group 
of herself and her child. Dubufe’s ‘‘ The Prodigal Son’’ is also 
much admired by crowds who see in it only pretty figures and 
bright colors, and never trouble about the proprieties. The land- 
scapes are generally ignored: landscape is an acquired taste. But 
the ability to appreciate beauty of some sort appears to be nearly 


universal; and in most cases it is doubtless as capable of cultiva-- 


tion as any other faculty. It is surely better to educate people to 
the enjoyment of the higher pleasures than, in pursuing abuses 
of the lower, to run amuck among acknowledged masterpieces of 
literature and art; and I doubt that any repressive society is doing 
half as-much to extinguish vice as the University Settlement 
Society, which has organized this exhibition. 
* * * 

THE PORTRAIT of Miss Lucy Larcom presented herewith is 
taken from her biography by Mr. Addison, a review of which will 
be found on page 361. 





* * * 


THE FADDISTS HAVE PRODUCED some extraordinary things 
in the way of literature, journalism and art; but nothing more 
freakish has made its appearance in the past half-century than 
The Lark—a § by 8 inch sheet, printed on Japanese paper, with 
a picture at the top, presumably of a lark, but resembling at least 
as closely a turtle—a sort of mock-turtle—with wings (or flippers) 
spread and beak opened for the early morning fly, Beneath is 4 
foreground of black ink with a conifer on either hand and a river 
and rising sun at the back. The illustrations consist, m the 
main, of drawings by or in imitation of the work of very 


young children ; and the text is devoted in part to praising them 


for their simplicity and naturalness, and in greater part to tre 
praise of nature. But the freakishness is a frolic, and the whole 
thing is a skit at the folly of faddishness, Whether there is a sul- 
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ficient number of persons to pay a dollar a year for the support 
of a mildly satirical monthly bearing a San Francisco imprint, it 
will be easier to say next May than now. 


* * * 


FROM A LETTER I have received from a reader of this column, 


I fear that I did not make myself clear in my paragraph about 
Charlotte Bronté’s verses. My correspondent thinks that.I knew 
nothing of the book of verses publisHfed by Currer, Ellis and 
Acton Bell in 1846. _1 knew all about it, and had the volume on 
the shelf in front of me when I wrote, But even though the verses 
in the book by Currer Bell are better than the ones I quoted, 
it must be admitted that Charlotte Bronté would have made a 
mistake had she turned her attention to the writing of poetry in- 
stead of prose. 


- * *& 


yh 


as? DON’T KNOw who H. F, Smith is, I'm not quite sure, even, of 


ie initials, but I am sure of one thing about him, and that is that 
“he 


has a very clever pencil for character sketching. His 
“Nine Views of Mr. Choate in a 
Court;,Room,’’ published ‘in a recent 

’ gumber of the Wor/d, are as good in 
their way’ as:anything you are likely to 











easy face to portray successfully, but 
Mr. Smith has caught nine of his most 
characteristic expressions and gestures. ,;,-.,., 
The one here reproduced is perhaps /jjj1ij//jj) 
the best, though it is hard to choose | 
where all are so good. Halt! 
* * * i? 
A WRITER IN The Speaker says 
that it was not without emotion he 
noticed thata ‘‘ great number of rare 
books belonging to an American sud- 
ject were brought to the hammer,” 
etc, The talics are mine; the insult to 
the feelings of the free and independent American citizen is his. 
No, kind sir, we are not ‘‘subjects.”” We were once, but that 
was before the famous Boston Tea Party. : 


*._ * * 


ICALLED ATTENTION on May 4 to an attempt of a company 
other than Mr. A. M. Palmer’s to play ‘‘ Trilby’’. at Denver, 
Colorado (despite the protest of Mr. Palmer and Messrs, Harper 
& Bros.) on the plea that ‘‘ the original title and book of ‘Trilby ’ 

_ were first published in France in 1820, and afterwards translated 
and published in England in 1847." Time was given for the 
plaintiffs’ attorneys to connect with.their clients in New York; 
and on Saturday, May 11, the United States District Court granted 
an injunction restraining the Lyceum Theatre from producing the 
play. The defendants’ pretence was, of course, that Nodier’s 
“ Trilby, the Fairy of Argyle,” was identical with Du Maurier’s 

‘ book, from which itis as different as is ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels" from 
“A Superfluous Woman,” 

* * * 


I SAID“some time ago in this*eolumn, speaking of the value of 
Miss Rossetti’s estate, that the interest on $67,000 would make 
one very comfortable in England. The London Literary World 
takes me up on this, and says :— 

** Either ‘The Lounger’ has exaggerated ideas as to the rate of in- 
terest obtainable in this country in sound investments, or his ideal of 

- Comfort is low, orhis notion of the cost of living in England is based 
Wpon some other estimate than life near London, 335/. a year will pro- 
Cure necessaries, but not much more.” 

Now, in a number of Mr. Labouchere’s 77h, published at about 
Same time as the foregoing, I read that a well-known man, 
who ‘‘desires that his name shall not be disclosed,” gave a dinner 
0 “400 East-End children at the Ragged Schools”’ at a total 
Cost of 2/7. 8s. 10d. For that trifling amount they had a ‘* hearty 
Meal.” It seems to me that, if 2/. 8s: tod. could supply 400 
children. with a ‘‘hearty meal," 335/. per annum ought to keep 
one person in something like comfort. This Ragged School din- 
fer beats for economy Mr. Edward Atkinson’s recent famous 

Panquet, at which he gave ten persons a dinner of seven courses 

fora dollar and fifty cents. Of course, this dinner was cooked on 
_ Mf, Atkinson’s celebrated stove, which, by the way, is, I believe, 
: dig cook the lunches that are served at the Art Students’ 
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Love Planted a Rose 


Love planted a rose, 

And the world turned sweet ; 
Where the wheat-field blows, 
Love planted a rose. 
Up the mill-stream's prose 

Ran a music-béat. 
Love planted a rose, 

And the world turned sweet. 

KATHARINE LEE BarEs. 


A: New Step in Library Legislation 


_ To THE Epitors oF THE CRITIC :— 


The Legislature of New Hampshire has just passed, ard the 
Governor has signed, a bill which marks an epoch in the history of 
public libraries. It was a New Hampshire town (Peterboro’) that 
first (in 1833) appropriated public money, raised by taxation, to 
the purchase of books for a free library. It was New Hampshire 
that in 1849 passed the first law ever known authorizing the rais- 
ing of money by taxation by separate towns and cities, to be used 
for libraries, And now New Hampshire is again in the lead in 


| enacting a requirement that every town sfa// raise’ a certain 


amount annually and apply it for that purpose;. The time is com- 
ing when every State will require this of every town as much as it 
requires schools- to be kept: And.in that good time, perhaps 
@ century hence, this enactment of New Hampshire will stand 
forth as one of the landmarks of human pfogress. Mr, J. H. 
Whittier, Secretary ofthe New Hampshire Library Commission, 
originated this measure and deserves great honor for the intelli- 
gent persistency with which he has labored three years for its pas- 
sage. He modestly says in a private letter:—‘‘1 cannot help 
thinking that an important step in advance has been taken in li- 
brary legislation '’; but evinces his just confidence in the future 
historical value ‘of the occasion by adding, ‘‘I have the pen the 
Governor Signed the bill with,” 
Massachusetts was the second state to adopt (in 1851) permis- 
sive library legislation. If she is not so quick to follow New 
Hampshire in this new movement, it may be because nearly every 
town in the State has already voluntarily established a free li- 
brary. W. I, FLETCHER, 
AMHERST COLLEGE LIBRARY, 8 May, 1895. 


The Decline of Private Libraries 


WE FIND in the pamphlet recording the exercises at the open- 
ing of the Orrington Lunt Library at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill., a very interesting and suggestive addréss by Har- 
vard’s Librarian, Mr. Justin Winsor, from which we make this ex- 
tract — 

‘¢ The amassment of large private libraries is no longer a neces- 
sity of scholarship. The student is more and more learning to 
depend on large collections of books which the public fosters. 
There has been in the older communities a decided check. of late 
years to the formation of private collections. I am told by law 
publishers at the East that it is the Western lawyer who buys 
books, while the Eastern advocate depends on the socia! law- 
libraries. It is my observation that with classes four or five times 
as large as. they were in my day at Harvard, the number of young 
men among the students laying the foundation of their own col- 
lection of books is fewer now than then. It is notorious that to- 
day in England the collecting of. books by the educated and 
leisured classes has gone by. . If a man is found forming adibrary, 
he is a banker or a brewer come to the financial front, who thinks 
it is a passport to social distinction. Earl Spencer told me a few 
years ago that he never added a book to the famous library then 
at Althorpe, and, as I looked it through, I could well believe there 
had not. a book been put in it for half a century. I have locked 
at some of the best libraries in English country houses, and | have 
found but one or two, notably that of the Duke ‘of Westminster, 
which indicated that the best current literature, as distinct from 
bibliographical fads, was contributing to their growth. The aver- 
age English gentleman, with the training of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, is. content to depend on a weekly box from Mudie. Twenty 
years ago, the London publisher, Pickering, said that he could not 
count on selling more than 250 copies of a good, new book; and 
Quaritch ‘says he could not live, except for his} American 
orders. Meanwhile the British Museum is printing 60,000 titles 
a year of its current accessions,” 
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The Columbia College Library 


THE NEw library building, the gift of President Low tothe Col- 
lege, will be erected in the centre of a terrace occupying the 
highest point of land of the new site. Access to the southern or 
principal facade of the building will be gained from One Hundred 
and Sixteenth Street by a flight of steps 325 feet wide, surmounted 
by granite posts and an iron grill, leading to a subordinate terrace, 
and thence by a flight of twenty steps, 140 feet wide, to the main 
terrace, from which the library building rises. The building itself 
will bs in the classic style, designed in the form of a Greek cross 
surmounted byadome. At the southern end of the cross and facing 
the main entrance to the University, a flight of twenty-six steps, 
eighty-six feet wide, will rise to a portico of ten Ionic columns 
thirty-five feet high, which form the main entrance to the struc- 
ture. The base of the building will be of massive granite, 
whence, thus firmly planted, the superstructure will rise, and at 
the height of seventy feet a cornice, richly ornamented, will ter- 
minate the height to which the arms of the cross will rise. At the 
intersection of these arms wi!l rise the supports of the dome to a 


second cornice 100 feet above the ground, At this level a plat- 


form with a railing will surround the drum of the dome, which 
will be of classic propertions, and will be at its summit 136. feet 
above the upper terrace and 152 feet above One Hundred and 
Sixteenth Street at the main entrance to the grounds. The motive 
of the southern portico will be enclosed on the eastern, western, 
and northern sides of the cross by means of deep pilasters, and 
the internal angles will be adorned with richly moulded classic 
windows with consoles. Bronze doors in the entrance of the 


portico will give access through a lofty marble portal to the main 


vestibule, paved with marble slabs, and with walls decorated 
with marble pilasters, which will ‘support a richly panelled and 
ornamented flat ceiling. 

Marble doorways will lead thence to the left and right, to the 
President’s room and to the office respectively; directly ahead the 
vestibule will open into the main reading-room, which will be ona 
somewhat higher level and occupy the entire space beneath the 
dome, which will have a diameter of 70 feet. From four piers of 
ara at the corners will rise four richly coffered vaults cor- 

ing to the four arms of the building, and from these will 
re nog the dome to a height of 106 feet above the floor. These 
vaults will be 17 feet deep and will terminate in semicircular win- 
dows, occupying their whole width, 44 feet wide and 22 feet high. 
A colonnade 29 feet high, with green Connemara marble, black 


Belgian marble bases and cast bronze capitals will connect the 
piers and support a gallery adorned with statues of heroic size 
beneath the great windows and at the level of the second story. 
The colonnade will give access to an ambulatory surrounding the 
reading-room, and thence to the halls and special libraries, occupy- 
ing the four wings of the building, also to the four stone staircases 
leading to the upper stories, The northern arm of the library will 
be set apart for the law library, the western for the administration, 
the eastern for the Avery architectural library, while the southern 
will. be occupied by the vestibule and adjoining chamber before 
mentioned, On the second story, which is approached by the 
staircases at the four angles of the building, the gallery already 
referred to will perform the same service as the ambulatory below, 
and will connect the various rooms, which will be the Trustees’ room 
and the President’s private room on the south, book-shelves con- 
taining special libraries, and seminar rooms on the east, west, and 
north. The third story will be devoted to lecture-rooms, of which 
there will be ten, and the rooms for the officers of the College. 

A sketch of thé new Columbia College buildings shows them 
grouped upon the southerly plateau of Cathedral Heights, upon the 
theory of a city university which is open to all men of all minds. 
In the centre is the Library, the commanding feature of the 
group. The main approach is from 116th Street, where the 
ground now rises abruptly, but it is to be graded so that it will 
afford a gradual ascent. The entrance will be a spacious flight of 
steps and a court almost equal in size to the present site. One of 
the buildings contiguous to the entrance may, it is hoped, be de- 
voted ultimately to the use of the School of Arts, or ‘‘ the College,” . 
as it should be called, as distinguished from the Univefsity as a 
whole. The design of the Library was prepared by Messrs. Me- 
Kim, Mead & White, the total cost being estimated at $950,000. 
The building is to be constructed of buff Indiana limestone, and 
the same stone, either alone or in combination with brick, will be 
used in the other buildings. They will necessarily be classic in 
style, but probably much less severe, and will doubtless vary in 
treatment in accordance with the taste of the several donors and 
the architects whom they employ. A general harmony of style 
will be preserved, but it is not expected that all the buildings will 
be the work of any one architect or firm. To the east and west of 
the Library are the Chapel and Assembly Hall, the latter being in- 
tended as a place of meeting for student organizations, such as the 
literary societies, the glee club and the dramatic club, and for 
public lectures. Near each of these buildings there will be an en 
trance from the adjoining avenue. It is possible that the Mapes — 
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memorial gate may be placed at one of these entrances. To the 
northeast are the buildings assigned to the School of Arts tem- 
porarily and to the natural sciences. To the northwest. are 
the buildings devoted to engineering and architecture and to 
chemistry. , 

To the north and fronting the Library is a building planned 
toinclude a University hall, a theatre and 
a gymnasium, Next to the Library. this, 
will probably be the most important and 
conspicuous building on the grounds. _ Sit- 
uated upon the line which marks the change 
of grade from the higher to the lower pla- 
teau, the northerly part of this building will 
have two stories more than the southerly 
part, which will make it possible to provide 
light and spacious dressing-rooms and bath- 
rooms under the gymnasium, and to place 
the steam-heating andelectric plant under 
the theatre, where it will be completely con- 
cealed, The accompanying portrait of 
President Low is taken from therWor/d. 








London Letter 


_ THE BOOKSELLERS’ Trade Dinner took place on Saturday even- 
ing in the new King’s Hall of the Holborn Restaurant, and proved 
the occasion of a large gathering. Some 200 were present, of 
whom a few were authors, a sprinkling publishers, and the rest 
directly connected with the bookselling trade itself. Mr. Hubert 
Longmans, of the firm of Longmans, Green & Co., occupied 
the chair. Mr. William Heinemann officiated as Vice-Chairman. 
It would be impossible to enumerate all the names of interest, 
but among those present one may perhaps select H. M. Stanley, 
the Bishop of Stepney, Edmund Gosse, Hall Caine, Clement 
Shorter, Judge Prowse of Newfoundland, I. Zangwill and Sir 
Wiiliam Dalby. The toast of literature, proposed by the Bishop 
of Stepney, was responded to by Mr. Hall Caine, who spoke 
blithely and with a good choice of topics, spicing his speech 
With sundry lively anecdotes. Mr. Gosse proposed the book- 
Selling trade,and in the course of his remarks deprecated the undue 





pte of author upon publisher, and showed, by analogy, that if 
be 


‘Member of the triple alliance be overpressed, there must needs 
v6 @ reaction upon the fortunes of the whole body. The toast 
the ‘* Visitors” was replied to by Mr. Stanley, who gave an ad- 
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mirable and picturesque address, With great effect he told of the 
tribulations of the traveler in jungle and desert, and described the 
welcome rest at the end of the day, and the pleasure with which 
the well-thumbed volumes were extracted from the knapsack, to 
be read by the light of the camp-fire. It is a familiar fact, by 
the bye, that Mr. Stanley carried with him throughout his expe- 
ditions’ a pocket edition of Burns issued by a Scotch publisher, 
which has since, and on that account, been named the Stanley 
Edition. His was a capital speech, well adapted to the com- 
pany, and full of points, Sir William Dalby—one of the most 
famous of London surgeons—proposed the health of the Chair- 
man and Vice-Chairman, alluding felicitously to Mr. Longman’s 
connection with English cricket and sport generally, and to the 
rapidity and enterprise with which Mr. Heinemann has made his 
way in his profession. The company dispersed comparatively 
early, after a thoroughly satisfactory meeting. 

The first number of Chapman's Mayazine appeared on Monday 
morning and madea resounding splash in the waters of journalism. 
Having occasion to pass down Henrietta Street in the morning, I 
found the roadway opposite Messrs. Chapman & Hall's offices 
blocked by porters, and bundles of the pale-pink magazine pouring 
through the portals ! It is said that 70,000 copies weré sold during the 
first morning—which, if it does not seem very vast to the American 
market, is quite unusually large for England. Mr, Oswald Craw- 
furd, the promoter and editor, has been interviewed this week by 
almost every daily paper, and his periodical has certainly had a 
desirable ‘‘send-off.”” The principal features are, after all, very 
simple, He seeks to give the best fiction to be had, and he és- 
chews illustrations, The latter is a singular move just now, when 
the claims of the illustrated paper would seem to be paramount; 
but Mr. Crawfurd's decision seems likely to be justified by results, 
He has also, by-the-bye, coined a new name for a new material— 
‘¢ The Play-Story.” By this he does not imply work of the calibre 
of Mr, Stanley Weyman’s ‘‘ For the Cause,”’ which appears in his 
first number ; but something less dramatic and more akin to narra- 
tive, which shall be couched in dialogue, with the connecting 
links in the form of brief stage-directions. Mr. Crawfurd says 
that an exact example of his meaning will be supplied in the sec- 
ond number. At first sight it would appear as though the method 
were to be very much that.of Mr. Rudyard Kipling's ‘‘ Story of 
the Gadsbys,”’ 

There must be an immense ‘‘boom” in Mr. Anthony Hope. 
Critics have not been wanting to protest that he is writing too 
much, as it is; but it seems that the supply is inadequate to the 
demand. Atany rate, it is announced that, ‘‘ in view of the popu- 
larity of his works,” an early novel—his first, indeed—is to be 
rescued from oblivion, and republished during the next few days. , 
The story deals with politics and adventure in South America, It 
has been out of print for some years. Indeed, Mr. Hope was born 
(in a literary sense) at an hour whenit had not yet become fashion- 
able to ‘‘discover"’ an author before he had published anything, 
and to puff his first book into a sale of 40,000, He had to ‘‘dis- 
cover” himself by dint of his own performances; and, having done 
good work, he has his reward. One mistrusts these resurrections, 
however. It is well to let the dead past bury its d ad books, For, 
after all, there is always the future.* 

Mr. J. W. Arrowsmith, the Bristol publisher, has always been 
associated in the minds of his friends with the interests of sport. 
He was himself Queen’s Prizeman at Wimbledon, and is an in- 
fluential member of the committee of the Gloucestershire Cricket 
Club. Moreover, he has published several books bearing upon 
the national game—notably Richard Daft’s ‘‘ Kings of Cricket” 
and Mr. Edmund B. V. Christian's admirable little volume of 
jeux d'esprit, ** At the Sign of the Wicket.” Next week, how- 
ever, Mr. Arrowsmith is to publish something new with no com- 
mon newness in the shape of a cricket novel, This strange noy- 
elty has been written by Mr. Horace Hutchinson, the well-known 
master of golf, and is to be called ‘‘ Peter Steele, the Cricketer.”’ 
I am told by a first-class cricketer and a sound judge of the game, 
who has seen the manuscript, that Mr. Hutchinson has triumphed 
most commendably over the intricate difficulties of his subject, 
The book is said to be crammed full of cricket-matches, to contain 
not a few unmistakable portraits of prominent masters of the 
game, and at the same time to tell an interesting story with excel- 
lent.effect. Published just now, as the cricket season is opening, 
it is pretty safe for a considerable vogue. 

Mr. Beerbohm Tree returned to the Haymarket last night, and 
was enthusiastically received. It was the first time that Mrs. Tree had 





* See review of ** A Man of Mark” in The Critic of 17 Nov. 1894. 
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been seen by London playgoers in ‘‘ John-a-Dreams,” and her per 


.to have his laurels divided between science and literature. 


formance gave satisfaction, At the close of the evening, Mr. Tree 
made a short speech, telling the audience that he would shortly 
revive ‘* Fedora,’ with Mrs. Patrick Campbell in the principal part, 
and that Mrs, Bancroft would join the company to play her original 
réle. Later in the autumn he proposes to produce a stage-version of 
‘*Trilby.” It seems, then, that Mrs. Campbell will shortly have 
to leave Mr. Hare, and ‘‘ The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith.”’ Miss 
Elizabeth Robins has publicly contradicted the statement that she 
is to follow Mrs, Patrick Campbell as leading lady at the Garrick, 
but possibly this only means that, at the time when the statement 
was made, no definite arrangements were concluded. It ‘ts diffi- 
cult to see who is to play the part, if not Miss Robias. It might 
almost have been written for her, 

Considerable interest is felt in the performances to take place to- 
morrow night at the Lyceum, and it has been impossible for at 
least three weeks to secure a ticket for the first night. ‘*‘ Bygones,”’ 
Mr. Pinero’s little play, will be given at eight o'clock, with Mr. 
Ben Webster, Mr. Haviland, Miss Ailsa Craig and Miss Annie 
Hughes in the cast. Mr. Conan Doyle’s ‘‘Story of Waterloo”’ 
follows at nine. In ‘‘ Don Quixote,” which, I hear, is considered 
by the company one of the most charming things ever done at the 
Lyceum, Mr. Johnson will play Sancho Panza, Mr. Haviland, 
Father Perez, and Mrs. Lacy, Dulcinea, There have been alarm- 
ing reports concerning Rosinante. At first, it seems, Mr. Irving 
found it impossible to get a jade lean and rakish enough for the 
part, and it was not without immense research that a many-win- 
tered, shaky mare was discovered, who seemed to promise well. 
She was thereupon introduced to rehearsal. The more generous 
diet of her new home, however, began to tell upon her, and within 
a few days her ribs were certainly less visible. Rumor does not 
relate the sequel, but it is at least sure that, when Mr. Irving’s 
steed appears upon the boards to-morrow night, it will bear its 
body with a seemly leanness—enough to satisfy the critics. 

LONDON, 3 May, 1895. ARTHUR WAUGH. 





Boston Letter 


SEVERAL PROMINENT people have been talking in Boston dur- 
ing the past week, and | can do nothing better, I think, than to 
give in condensed form some of the thoughts brought out. The 
most interesting were the remarks of Col. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, in Cambridge, before an audience that represented the 
best type of the University City. 1 will not attempt to report the 
address, interesting as it was, but will give, as accurately as pos- 
sible, a few anecdotes relating to Holmes. The Autocrat, Col. 
Higginson said, was always uncertain in mind whether his chief 
claim to fame would rest upon his work in the literary field or asa 
scientist. President Eliot praised his work as a professor, but a 
great many people regarded his career as a physician as more not- 
able. Now, it is held that, although the Doctor, in his early days 
preferred his first chosen profession, yet in later years he desired 
Speak- 
ing of ‘‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” Col. ‘inslonde 
said that, although it was commonly supposed that the work was 
a success at the outset, yet in his opinion its future was in the bal- 
ance for at least a month or two. Mr. Underwood, who was then 
the chief man of The Atlantic Monthly, thought the work would 
be either a great success or a complete failure, and consulted Col. 
Higginson in regard tothe matter. Mr. Underwood's doubt lay in his 
fear that those people who might not like Dr. Holmes would regard 
his frank utterances as rather conceited in style. Apropos of Dr. 
Holmes’s love of humor, Col. Higginson described the following little 
incident: One day when he was in the office of Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co,, the door suddenly opened a little way, showing the quaint, 
pleasant face of the wiry little Doctor. Quickly he darted into the 
room, mysteriously holding up a small bundle carefully tied in 
brown paper, and exclaimed, ‘‘ What do you think I have here ? 
It is the most interesting book that you could find. If I could only 
have it illustrated, it would be worth more than any other book in 
Boston,” and then, without another word, he darted out of the 
door, only to return in a few moments to exclaim with a merry 
smile, ‘‘1 forgot to tell you what book it was. It is Nat Thayer's 
check-book.” ‘‘ Nat” Thayer's wealth, it may be stated, could 
be counted by millions, 

Another gentleman whose words will be of interest is Jean- 
Francois Raffaélli, whose exhibition of paintings, etchings and 
bronzes at the Art Museum has been attracting Bostonians’ at- 
tention. I believe he has already exhibited his works in New 
York, and, in fact, he himself says, that place was intended to be 
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the limit of his American travel, but friends induced him to go 
thence to Philadelphia and Chicago, and then to Boston. M, 
Raffaélli was very enthusiastic in speaking of the City of Winds, 
and was particularly surprised at the admirable discussions that he 
heard at the women’s clubs of Chicago.’ At first he had been in- 
clined to laugh at those organizations, but they won him over, 
Speaking of our Library, he declared that his daughter had 
written him that Chavanne’s' painting, destined for Boston's house 
of books, was one of the half-dozen best things in the Salon, 
Then, when it was mentioned to him that Mr. Whistler’s contract 
with the Library had been given up, he laughed impetuously as he 
exclaimed, ‘‘Mr. Whistler—yes, he is a very extraordinary man, 
I had some meetings with him, and the last was a bad meeting, 
a very bad one, indeed. . Now, Mr. Whistler does not know M, 
Raffaélli and M. Raffaélli does not know Mr. Whistler.” 

Apropos of the Library, I will give two or three notes, Mr, 
Louis F. Gray, who has been the executive officer and clerk of the 
Corporation, has resigned, poor health being the reason given, 
Mr. Herbert M. Putnam, Librarian, is now made clerk of the 
Board. The Hon. William C. Todd, whose famous newspaper 
room, founded by him in the Library and containing newspapers 
from all over the world, has made his name widely known to 
librarians, has been dangerously ill at his home in Atkinson, N.H., 
and isnot yet out of danger. There is a report that the Trustees 
of the Library have voted to try to secure the magnificent philo- 
logical collection of the late Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, if 
good financial terms can be made. I know that the agent of the 
Princess Bonaparte has said he might obtain private subscrip- 
tions towards its purchase for the Library if the Trustees en- 
dorsed the plan. This great collection of some 20,000 volumes, 
covering 120 languages and more than 1000 dialects, is the library 
which the British Museum has been attempting to get in part, 
and which other Eurupean institutions have sought. As the 
‘“‘Attempt at a Catalog” issued by Victor Collins a year or 
more ago showed, this Library is simply wonderful in its extent. 
It has, for instance, two Cologne Bibles, printed in 1480, which 
are of great value. There is no Cologne Bible in the French 
Library, and the British Museum has only a fragment of one. 
Bonaparte’s collection has the only known copy of the High Ger- 
man work, ‘‘ Paradies der Seelen,” printed at Cologne in 1523. 
These illustrations will give an idea of the library’s importance. 

Shall I present to Crztic readers again. as I have every year, a 
glimpse of the literary work accomplished by prospective Over- 
seers of Harvard College? The list of names suggested by the 
committee of the Alumni, as candidates for nomination to the 
Board of Overseers, includes Robert Grant, our everyday philoso- 
pher; Theodore Ronsevelt, whose essavs, histories and Western 
stories are so well known; Andrew McFarlane Davis of Cam- 
bridge, who has been President of the Board of Education at San 
Francisco, and has written a number of works relating to the 
early history of America; Thomas C, Clarke of New York, the 
well-known engineer, whose scientific papers have been put into 
print; Dr. David W. Cheever, the noted Boston surgeon, whose 
lectures dealing with his profession have been published; Charles 
Francis Adams, whose railroad and historical works, besides his 
biography of Richard Henry Dana, are well known; Dr. Samuel 
W. Langmaid of Brookline, who’ has contributed to medical liter- 
ature; William Minot, the prominent lawyer and trustee of 
Boston, who has published a treatise upon taxation in Massachu- 
setts; Francis H. Appleton, a wealthy citizen of Boston and Pea- 
body, who from his agreeable experience as a fancy farmer has 
been able to write agricultural addresses worthy of preservation in 
print; and Francis Blake, whose works in connection with the 
United States Coast Survey have been of use to scientists. There 
are named, also, eleven men who have never written for the 
public. As is readily seen, there are only two names in the list 
that could be called ‘‘noted” on account of literary work. The 
other men have won their reputations in other vocations. 
Boston, 14 May, 1895. CHARLES E, L, WINGATE. 





Chicago Letter 


THIs ‘‘ VAST AND sudden municipality” is no longer voiceless. 
The publication of ‘‘ With the Procession,” by Henry B. Fuller, 
gives it an expression in art. It places the city firmly before the 
world, with all its imperfections on its head, yet with its energy 
too, its ambition, its courage and generosity, its striving for great 
ends. Here, at last, we seem to find a logical explanation of its 
growth and development. We discever its secret; we learn 
search its mystery. The subject chosen is one vital to the tramé 
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formation of the city; it involves the expression of the old civiliza- 
tion as well as of the new. It even suggests the direction of 
future progress. And through each stage it is Chicago to the life 
—a truthful, vivid portrait, Whistlerian in its subtle portrayal of 
the character of the town, It is realism, but realism lit by an 
imagination which grasps the deeper motives of action, the finer 
issues of thought. The spirit of a community is far more elusive 
than that of an individual, and it is therefore the greater 
triumph to evoke it. No ethical purpose is conspicuously woven 
into the texture of this volume; yet it helps us to distinguish the 
dross of our life from the good metal, it suggests the possibility of 
improvement andthe direction which it will take, But these 
things are all made to subserve the endsof art. Even the Van 
Horn episode, through which we have a glimpse of the city’s 
political corruption, is merely touched upon here and there 
adroitly. The material is selected and arranged by an artist, 
There is hardly a line of irrelevant detail, for the small things in- 
dicate something greater, the most trivial conversation helps to 
form the atmosphere of the book. 

The story of the novel was told in this column two months and 
more ago. Its motive lies in the effort of one of the older Chicago 
families, which had drifted far out of the current, to assert itself 
and regain its social position. The characters are so sharply distin- 
guished, so vivid, so alive, that it is difficult to select the most 
successful creation of the book. At one moment it seems to be 
Jane, unsophisticated, clever, ambitious, quaintly enthusiastic, 
“the best and dearest girl in half the world ’’; at the next one de- 
cides that it is Mrs. Granger Bates, ‘‘ one of the big, the broad, 
the great, the triumphant, * * * one who baffles circumstance 
and almost masters fate’’; then it is Truesdale, gay, flippant, im- 
pudent, the irresponsible artistic temperament in an alien environ- 
ment; and finally the source and centre seem to be in David 
Marshall, the silent old man, pushed to one side by the pressure 
of circumstance, lonely, almost embittered. Three of these, at 
least, are new types in fiction, and they are essentially of the West. 
Mr, Fuller has the air of knowing them intimately, and he al.ows 
us to share this acquaintance. Hisstyle is delightful; he seems to 
have changed the bareness of ‘‘ The Cliff-Dwellers ’’ for the warmth 
and color of ‘‘ The Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani.” It is sunny and 
rich in humor, In short, if this is not the great American novel, 
we may confidently look for that long-heralded volume from the 
author of ‘‘ With the Procession.” : 

The drawings by Daniel Vierge were hung last week at Keppel’s, 
end they will not disappoint the highest expectations. Vierge is 
so great a man that.his smallest sketch is worth considering. He 
has himself well in hand, and no man understands better the re- 
sources of the mediums he uses, nor the quickest method of pro- 
ducing the most effective results. The variety and charm of his 
style are inexhaustible ; there seems to be a new enthusiasm in 
each of these drawings. The vitality of the man as shown in his 
work is no less extraordinary than his dexterity. His results are 
obtained with so much apparent swiftness and ease, and he econ- 
omizes his material so adroitly that one wonders if the art of 
drawing for reproduction can be carried further. And the char- 
acter that he puts into his tiny figures—but then, you have seen 
and admired these things already in New York. We are soon to 
have another of your exhibitions also, as during. the last week of 
May the Manets which were shown at Durand-Ruel’s will be hung 
at the Art Institute. About the same time the Architectural Sketch 
Club will open an exhibition there. The annual exhibition of 
students’ work will begin on June 14, when Dr. W. R. Harper, 
President of the University of Chicago, will deliver an address to 
the pupils at the Art School. The increase in attendance over last 
year is gratifying, amounting to about 18 percent. The total 
number of students was 1150; the greatest number at any one 
time, 750. The life class boasts about 100 members, and the fac- 
ulty of the School comprises more than forty teachers and lecturers. 
It is interesting, too, to learn that the attendance at the Art In- 
stitute itself is much larger than that at any other museum in the 
country except the Metropolitan. During the past year there were 
More than 400,000 visitors here, as against something less than 
600,000 in New York. But the Metropolitan Museum has five 
free days in the week, while the Art Institute has but three. 

Mr. Jules Guerin of this city; of whose beautiful work in water- 
* colors I have had occasion to speak several times, has been spend- 
the year just passed in France and Holland. Two of his 

Aquarelles were accepted for the Salon in the Champ de Mars, and 
‘One of them is hung on the line and reproduced in the catalogue. 
He writes to a friend here that the Frenchmen “are treating him 

| well,” but it is pleasant to know that the originality and 
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poetry of his ‘work have been’ recegnized in the crcwded artistic 
Mecca, 

In the exhibition of the National Sculpture Society, Chicago is 
represented by Lorado Taft’s ‘*‘ Wild Flower” and bust of Ham- 
lin Garland, Bessie Potter’s dainty portrait sketches, MacNeil's 
clever Indian sketches, and contributions by Julia Bracken, Carrie 
Brooks, Leonard Crrnelle, and Emile Wuertz. 

The Chap Book will publish, probably in its numbers for June 1 
ard 15, a drama by Robert Louis Stevenson and William Ernest 
Henley, It is entitled ‘‘ Macaire,” and has never before seen the 
light of day. It is probable that Stone & Kimball will publish sev- 
eral of Stevenson's posthumous works, Their volume of transla- 
tions from Verlaine by Gertrude Hall will be out this week, and 
Gilbert Parker’s new novel, ‘‘ When Valmund Came to Pontiac,” 
some time next month, 


CHICAGO, 14 May, 1895. Lucy MONROE, 





Julius Hawley Seelye 


EX-PRESIDENT SEELYE of Amherst College died at Amherst 
on May 12. He was born at Bethel, Conn., 14 September, 1824, 
graduated from Amherst College twenty-five years later, studied 
at Auburn Theological Seminary till 1852, and then went to 
Halle, where he took a further course in theology. He was pastor 
of the First Reformed Dutch Church in Schenectady, 1853-8, ac- 
cepting in the latter year the professorship of mental and moral 
philosophy at Amherst. In 1872 he made a trip to India, deliver- 
ing a series of lectures since published under the title of ‘‘ The 
Way, the Truth and the Life—Lectures to Educated Hindus,” In 
1874 Prof, Seelye was elected to Congress by an independent 
vote, but refused a renomination in 1877, preferring to accept the 
Presidency of Amherst College. Among his innovationsin the 
government of that institution was what has since become 
known as the ‘‘Amherst system” of college self-government, 
under which the students themselves have a large share in main- 
taining discipline. During the winter of 1885 he had a serious 
sickness, the results of which forced him to resign in 1890, 
Under his presidency the College prospered exceedingly, and re- 
ceived more than $825,000 in gifts, President Seelye was famous 
as a teacher of philosophy. He received the degree of D.D. from 
Union in 1862, and that of LL.D. from Columbia in 1876, He 
was a frequent contributor to the periodical press, and published, 
besides the book mentioned above, ‘‘Christian Missions,” a 
translation of Dr. Schwegler’s ‘‘History of Philosophy,” and re- 
vived editions of Hickok’s ‘‘Mental Science” and ‘' Moral 
Science.” ' 


The Drama 
‘¢ The King of Peru’’ at the Garrick 

THERE IS VERY little room for doubt that Mr. Richard Mans- 
field subjected Mr. Louis N. Parker’s romantic and satirical comedy 
to a severe handicap when he invited the critics and the general public 
to witness a full dress rehearsal of it, preliminary to the first regular 
representation. His theory, probably, was that the novelty of the 
announcement would excite interest, and that the spectators would 
make allowances for all shortcomings in the performance and at- 
tribute them to lack of preparation, and not to any inherent weak- 
ness in the play itself. But the future of a new piece depends 
very largely upon. the first impression created by it, and if that first 
impression be unfavorable, the effect of it is apt to be lasting and 
mischievous. As a matter of fact, the so-called rehearsal was a 
sufficiently smooth and capable representation to indicate clearly 
the character and qualities of the play, but the actors plainly were 
feeling their way, and, although some of them did remarkably 
well, the interpretation as a whole lacked the life and spirit so 
essential to theatrical success, It is a pity that this mistake was 
made, for the comedy is an uncommonly clever bit of work, well 
written, abounding in humorous and satirical strokes, and thor- 
oughly wholesome and sensible in motive. Considered merely as 
an entertainment, it is worth a dozen of the tainted-woman plays of 
the period, while it is infinitely more true to the phases of life with 
which it deals, 

The first three acts are supposed to pass ina house in London, 
where a pretender to the throne of Peru is playing at royalty, his 
court consisting of a handful of adventurers, who minister to his 
vanity in order that they may prey upon his substance. He him- 
self is a young man of decent instincts and abilities, but his facul- 
ties have been blunted by a life of idleness and indulgence, and he 
is little more than the puppet of his mother, an ambitious woman 
with an implicit faith in the divine right of kings and a total lack 
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of principle in questions affecting her political interests. The es- 
tablishment being on the verge of hopeless bankruptcy, she beguiles 
her son into marrying a rich girl who is devoted to him, in order 
that she may apply her fortune fo the furtherance of her own in- 
trigues for restoration. Of course, she knows that such a union, 
of a king with a commoner, would be invalid; but her son is sup- 
posed to be ignorant of that salient fact—a rather violent supposi- 
tion—and to wed in good faith, Finally the actual truth of his 
position—that he is living upon the money furnished by his mis- 
tress—is blurted out to him, in an uncommonly well conceived 
scene, by one of his disreputable associates, and the shock of the 
discovery recalls him to manhood. He resolves, as the sole pos- 
sible reparation for the baseness in which ne has been made a par- 
ticipant, to support his wife by his own labor, and in his search 
for employment learns how utterly worthless has been the educa- 
tion which he had imagined to place him upon a pinnacle above 
his fellow-men. The process of disillusionment is bitter; but his 
cure is radical, and in the end he abjures all regal pretensions, 
sends his shabby court to the right-about, and settles down to 
honest work and love in a cottage, 

This theme, borrowed from Daudet, is handled by Mr. Parker 
with no small adroitness, humor and vigor. The merit of his 
work consists chiefly in its humorous, literary and satirical quali- 
ties, but several of his scenes, notably in the third act, are dramatic 
in an eminent degee. His characters, too, are sketched clearly, 
boldly and with a good sense of contrast. Mr. Mansfield is not 
successful in the part of the King in the earlier acts, in which he 
employs all his most vicious mannerisms, but he displays many of 
his best qualities in the closing scenes, Miss Cameron plays the 
heroine very well indeed, and Mr. Andrews furnishes an excellent 
study of a character which is an evident portrait of that arch rep- 
robate, Milan of Servia. Mr. Harkins, Mr. Lyons, Mr. Jewett, 
Miss Eustace and Miss Grey are also worthy of commendation, and 
Mr. Mansfield must be congratulated upon the general intelligence 
exhibited by his company. 


The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 
JOHN ROGERS, the sculptor, has presented to the city of Man- 
chester, N. H., his statue of Lincoln, which took a prize at the 
Chicago exhibition. It is aseated figure, larger than life, of plaster. 
—The bronze statue of Memory serving as a memorial to the 
late Charles Pratt, founder of the Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, is 
one of the most notable pieces of sculpture in the City of Churches. 
It stands in the vestibule of the Emanuel Baptist Church, of 
which the deceased was a member. The pedestal bears a 
medallion portrait of Mr. Pratt, and the classic lines of the statue 
are more appropriate to the place and more beautiful than those 


of any less idealistic memorial could be. The sculptor is Mr. Her- 
bert Adams, 


—A bust in marble of the veteran Brooklyn lawyer, Benjamin 
D. Silliman, by Mr. W, Ordway Partridge, has been presented to 
the Brooklyn New England Society, of which he was the first 
President. It will remain in the custody of the Long Island His- 
torical Society until the New England Society erects a building of 
its qwn, Mr. Silliman’s ancestry, according to the Rev. Dr. 
Storrs, who delivered the address on the occasion of the accept- 
ance of the bust, is Italian. He was born at Newport, 14 Sept., 
1805. The bust is the gift of Mr. John Winslow, a descendant 
of Governor Winslow of colonial times. 


—The Portfolto monograph for April is a fully illustrated ac- 
count of the old palace of Whitehall, of which only the Banquet- 
ting House, built for James I., now remains. Mr, W. J. Loftie, 
who furnishes the text, traces the history of the place from the 
time when it was part of the abbatial demesne of Westminster in 
the twelfth century. Henry VIII. annexed it to his hunting 
grounds, in which his subjects were forbidden to hunt or hawk for 
hare, partridge, pheasant or heron. In 1619 the old hall was de- 
stroyed by fire, and Inigo Jones was commissioned by James I. to 
replace it, The story of the immense palace, which was planned 
by the former deviser of masques and stage scenery, and of which 
only the present Banquetting House was ever erected, is well 
known to all students of architecture. Mr. Loftie gives elevations 
and a bird's-eye view of the proposed structure, and many illus- 
trations after old prints, showing the Banquetting House with its 
older surroundings, now all removed by fire or in order to make 
way for new buildings. It was close against this Banquetting 
House that the scaffold was erected on which Charles I, was be- 
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headed. Cromwell died in Whitehall; Charles II. carried on his 
revels there. King William disliked the place, and was not sorry 
when the royal apartments were burnt in a fire started by a Dutch 
laundress. Mr. Loftie recounts the many legends connected with 
the place, and describes at great length Inigo Jones’s designs. 


—‘*The Technique of Sculpture,” by William Ordway Part- 
ridge, is, so far as it answers to its title, a useful summary of in- 
formation, in some fifty pages, about the arrangement of a studio, 
the tools used in working clay, plaster and marble, the making of 
moulds and casts, and hints on models, proportion, composition 
and drapery. The author has added, apparently for the purpose 
of making up a book, a slight sketch of the history of sculpture, 
There are serviceable pen-and-ink illustrations. (Ginn & Co.) 


—‘‘ Josiah Wedgwood, F.R.S., His Personal History,” by 
Samuel Smiles, LL.D., is a readable biography of the celebrated 
English potter. It deals with him as the man of business 
activity, the associate of artists, the one who helped more than 
any other to give character to the potter's art of his time, 
The lack of illustrations is the more to be regretted on this 
account. Wedgwood lived a life of self-improvement, and raised 
his trade to the condition of an art. But his introduction of the 
machine turning-lathe was not the unmixed blessing that Mr. 
Smiles believes it to have been, With that machine it is easy to 
produce correct forms, but it tends to restrict the plastic possibili- 
ties of the art. His many inventions of glazes and ‘‘ bodies” 
were more substantial improvements, and it is to his employment 
of Flaxman and other artists that he owes his fame at the pres- 
ent day. Mr. Smiles quotes many of his letters and some inter- 
esting passages from his diary. Sir Joshua Reynolds’s portrait of 
Wedgwood is reproduced as a frontispiece. (Harper & Bros.) 


—‘‘A Text-book of the History of Painting,” by John C. Van 
Dyke, L.H.D., will be found a useful summary of information 
about the various European schools of painting, with a prelimin- 
ary glance at painting in Egypt and the Orient, and a chapter on 
painting in America. About half the volume is devoted to Italian 
painting. It would perhaps have been better, in view of the lim- 
ited space at the author’s command, not to.have followed a strict- 
ly national classification; but, so far as we have been able to ex- 
amine the book, individual painters are well characterized. The 
work is illustrated with a large number of particularly well 
printed half-tone engravings. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


—The 7rzbune finds a valuable hint in a paragraph in Miss 
Monroe's Chicago Letter in our issue of May 4 :—‘*' Chicago is to be 
credited with originating a new idea. We learn from the Chicago 
correspondent of 7%e Critic that a circulating picture gallery has 
been started in connection with Hull House, one of the largest and 
most successful social settlements in the country. This gallery 
consists of fifty framed reproductions. ‘ Some of them are the pub- 
lications of the Arundel Society, but in addition to these there are 
colored prints of Fra Angelico’s angels, and many photographs of 
paintings by the old masters. Modern art is not entirely neglected, 
either, Millet, Bastien-Lepage and Abbott Thayer being the most 
important of the later painters represented. A few water colors 
are also included, though the gallery is mainly photographic.’ The 
arrangement is that each picture may be taken out for two weeks 
at a time, and the privilege may be once renewed. No charge is 
made and no security required, except some knowledge of the sub- 
scriber and his address. The pictures are all framed, and so far 
all have been well cared for. The moral and educational value of 
the circulating picture gallery, it is easy to see, may be very great. 
As the writer already quoted well says, what is needed is ‘ to have 
art brought close to the people, to make them see it and feel it and 
live with it.’ It is to be hoped that this new idea will not be con- 
fined to Chicago. New York has seven or eight social settlements. 
Why should not each one adopt it and put a picture gallery into 
circulation ?” 


— The Magazine of Art for May has an appreciative article on 
‘* American Artists in Paris,” by R. H. Sherard, with engravings 
after paintings by H. S. Bisbing, John W. Alexander, Walter Gay 
and Ridgway Knight. M. H. Spielman writes of Sir John Ten- 
niel in ‘*Our Graphic Humorists,” his article being illustrated with 
six reproductions of sketches for cartoons. ‘Art in Australia, — 
‘*Church Fonts” and ‘* Venetian Art at the New Gallery ” are = 
articles of most importance, The full-page illustrations are @ 
photogravure of a painting by T. Ralli, ‘‘ Inthe Church (Greece), 
a fine woodcut, by O. C. Lacour, of Turner's ‘* Burial at Sea of 
Sir David Wilkie,” and one by J. M. Johnstone, of Holbein’s por 
trait of Henry VIII. : 
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Notes 


THE CENTURY CO. announces the authorized edition of the 
«Souvenirs of Sonya Kovalevsky,” together with the ‘‘ Recellec- 
tions of a Girlhood.” Mr. Unwin wiil issue it in London, 

—D. Appleton & Co.’s new and recent publications include 
“The Cat: a Guide to the Classification and Varieties of Cats,and 
aShort Treatise upon their Care, Diseases and Treatment," by 
Rush S. Huydekoper; ‘‘ Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden,” 
by F. Schuyler Mathews; *‘ General Sheridan,” by Gen. Henry E. 
Davies, in the Great Commanders Series; and ‘‘ Mr. Herbert 

ncer on the Land Question,” a correction of current miscon- 
ceptions of his views, including a reprint, in parallel columns, of 
Chapter IX. of ‘‘ Social Statistics” (1851), and pertinent extracts 
from ‘‘ Justice” (1891), with a preface. 

—Harper & Bros, announce for early publication ‘‘ The Judg- 
ment Books," E. F. Benson's new work. Richard Harding Davis's 
Princess Aline” will appear in an English edition, and will be 
translated into German and French, 

—The Scribners have published ‘‘ My Early Travels and Adven- 
tures in America and Asia,”’ by —_ M. Stanley, in two volumes, 
the first of which relates the story of his experiences during the 
two Indian campaigns of 1867, while the second is concerned with 
the early history of the Suez Canal, the exploration of Palestine, 
Persia and the regions of the Caucasus, and contains considerable 
matter bearing on the recent atrocities in Armenia, The same 
firm.announces, also, ‘‘ Princeton Stories,” by Jesse Lynch Wil- 
liams; ‘‘ Forward House,” a novel, by William Scoville Case, and 
“A Truce, and Other Stories,” by Mary Tappan Wright; and 
second editions of ‘‘ Outre-Mer”’ and *‘ Churches and Castles of 
Medieval France.”” Frank R. Stockton’s new story, ‘‘ The Ad- 
ventures of Captain Horn,” will be issued on May 25. 

—The May Poet-Lore is a Browning Anniversary Number... It 
contains a clever sketch, ‘‘ Annals of ‘a Quiet Browning Club,” and 
studies of ‘‘Mr. Sludge the Medium” and of Mrs, Browning's 
“A Musical Instrument.” 


—Macmillan & Co. announce a second edition of Prof. Corson’s 
“ Aims of Literary Study.” Mrs. Ward's ‘‘ Marcella” is in its 
twelfth edition in London, which means that the twentieth 
thousand is now on sale. The next issues of the Aldine Poets will 
be ‘‘ Falconer,” edited by the Rev. J. Mitford; and ‘* Cowper,” in 
three volumes, edited by Mr. John Bruce. ‘‘ A Lost Endeavor,” by 
Guy Boothby, and Jane Barlow's ‘‘ Maureen's Fairing ” will be 
added to the Iris Series. ; 

—The volume of ‘‘ Miscellaneous Studies’ by the late Walter 
Pater, which is now inthe press of Macmillan & Co., will include 
his well-known essays on ‘‘ Romanticism’’ and ‘‘ The Child in 
the House,” which appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine, and also 
papers on Prosper Mérimée, Raphael, Apollo in Picardy, Notre 
Dame d’Amiens, and Pascal. The volume is being edited by Mr. 
Shadwell, The same house will publish at once a monograph on 
Thackeray, by Adolphus Jack, Prof. Miall’s book on ‘‘ The 
Natural History of Aquatic Insects,” and a history of the modern 
poster, ‘* Picture Posters,” by C. T. J. Hiatt, with numerous re- 
productions, 

—T. Y. Crowell & Co. announce ‘‘How Tommy Saved the 
Barn,” by James Otis, a story describing in part the work of the 
Fresh Air Fund; ‘‘ Inthe Land of Lorna Doone, and Other Pleas- 
urable Excursions in England,” by William H. Rideing; and 
‘Punishment and Reformation,” by Dr. F. H. Wine, in their Li- 
brary of Economics and Politics. 

—E, P. Dutton & Co, have nearly ready a copy of Bourrienne’s 
Napoleon, edition of 1836, extra illustrated with 450 portraits and 
views, many of them exceedingly rare. 

—Dodd, Mead & Co., have acquired the remaining seventy 
copies of the 150 originally printed of the ‘‘Family Records and 
Events, Compiled Principally from the Original Manuscripts in the 
Rutherfurd Collection,” by Livingston Rutherfurd, an interest- 
ing book of colonial family history. 

—Little, Brown & Co. have ready ‘‘ Children of the Soil,” a 
story of contemporary life in Poland, by Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
translated, of course, by Jeremiah Curtin. 

—Scribner's for June will contain four articles on the bicycle, 
with many illustrations. Dr. J. West Roosevelt will demonstrate 
that bicycle riding develops not only the muscles of the legs, but 
Most of the important muscles of the body. Some photographs of 

champion of the world, will help to prove this con- 
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—‘'The April Century,” writes C.W. Thomas of Woodland, Cal., 
‘contains a short story underthe title of ‘A Faithful Failure.’ In 
the May A¢/antic we read a short story under the same title. In 
these two stories we have both a masculine and a feminine view of 
‘a faithful failure.’ While I take it, that neither story is written 
for a purpose, there is ‘ food for thought’ in both. Has it come 
to be true in this age of materialism, or has it always been so, that 
success is won at the cost of manhood or at the expense of right- 
eousness ? Who is to judge, Christ or Mammon ? This and other 
coincidences which have come under my reading confirm a belief 
I have long held, that our writers and authors are our safest guides, 
our surest leaders and best prophets.”’ 

—The June School Review will contain the official report of the 
Classical Conference held at Ann Arborin March. The Septem- 
ber number will contain a paper on ‘‘ The Teacher's Outfit in 
English,” by Prof. John F, Genung of Amherst. 


—C. B. writes from Ripley, Ohio:—‘‘ The fine, strong poem, 
‘Sanctuary,’ by Miss Louise Imogen Guiney in the April Harfer's, 
beginning, ‘High above Hate I dwell,”’ has reminded me ofa 
striking line often remarked in one of the hymns by old Wr, Isaac 
Watts, ‘ He lives above their utmost rage.’ It will be found in 
the hymn beginning, ‘At thy command, our dearest‘Lord!’ And, 
by the way, many other fine lines, vivid images and imaginative 
flights may be found in the hymn-books, some of the purest gems 
suddenly flashing from the dullest settings. But not many hymns 
combine both poetry and piety.” 

—Prof, Edward Everett Hale, Jr., son of the author and 
preacher, has resigned the chair of English in the University of 
Iowa, to accept the chair of rhetoric and logic at Union College. 

—City and State is the name of a new four-page weekly devoted 
to municipal reform. It will be published in Philadelphia and be 
controlled entirely by Mr. Herbert Welsh, who is well known asa 
civil-service reformer and friend of the Indian, 


—Agate Windows for Sermon Builders is the name of a new 
homiletic monthly publication to be started in July.. It will be 
edited by the Rev. G. W. Plack of Hoosick Falls, N. Y,, as- 
sisted 7 Dr, William Reed of Troy, and probably Dr, M. 
W. Stryker of Hamilton College, 

—Mrs. Oliphant is to write the history of the publishing-house of 
Blackwood, She was contributing to Blackwood's Magazine 
when George Eliot’s ‘‘ Scenes of Clerical Life” were running in its 
pages, and she has been identi‘ied with the firm ever since she 
began writing. 

—The May Zédelot contains ‘‘ Fragments from Sappho,” in 
paraphrases by Swinburne, J. Addington Symonds, Henry T. 
Wharton and others. This dainty little publication has solid merit: 
it is not merely a fad of the hour. 

—Francis P. Harper of this city announces a reprint in full, from 
the original Philadelphia edition of 1810, of ‘* The Expeditions of 
Zebulon Montgomery Pike to the Headwaters of the Mississippi 
River, the Interior Parts of Louisiana, Mexico and Texas, in the 
Years 1805-6-7,"’ with notes, a memoir of Pike, and an index by 
Prof. Elliott Coues, the editor of the reprint of the ‘* Lewis and 
Clark Expedition,” with which this work will be uniform. 

—The author of ‘‘ The Curse of Intellect” is said to be Lady 
Gwendolen Cecil, the daughter of the Marquis of Salisbury. She 
has written several tales, including a ghost-story for B/ackwood's. 

—On April 19, Solicitor-General Conrad, with the approval of 
Attorney-General Olney, addressed to Secretary of the Treasury 
Carlisle a letter in which he expressed the opinion (1) ‘‘ that Sec- 
tion III, of the International Copyright Act of March 3, 1891, ap- 
plies as well to books which have been copyrighted before as to 
those which have been copyrighted since the passage of the Act,” 
and (2) ‘‘that the exceptions in the case of persons purchasing for 
use and not for sale, who import, subject to the duty thereon, not 
more than two copies of such book at any one time, is not limited 
in its application to the ‘ authorized editions’ of such book."’ This 
is an important ruling, and was elicited -by the claim of a large 
New York publishing-house that the exception of two copies of 
copyrighted books was limited by the law to authorized sadaen. 

—The Yale Mews announced last Saturday that the Ceuncil of 
the Archeological Institute would act during the week on the es- 
tablishment of an American Classical School at Rome, affiliated 
with that at Athens, and that it may be openedext fall. 


—The recent announcement that Gail Hamilton was suffering 
from a stroke of paralysis turns out to be unfounded. Miss 
Dodge's health has been affected by overwork, chicily on her 
authorized life of James G. Blaine. : 
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—Mr. W.H. Rideing, associate editor of The North American 
Review and of The Youth's Companion, sails for England on June 
5, leaving in the hands of T. Y. Crowell & Co. for early publica- 
tion a little volume called ‘‘In the Land of Lorna Doone, and 
Other Pleasureable Excursions in England.” It includes, besides 
the opening essay, ‘‘ Coaching Trips Out of London,” ‘‘ A Bit of 
the Yorkshire Coast,’”’ ‘‘In Cornwall with an Umbrella,” and 
‘¢Amy Robsart, Kenilworth and Warwick.” It will be a useful 
book for people who are going abroad, though in no sense a guide- 
book, as any one who has read Mr. Rideing’s descriptions of travel 
well knows. 

—The volumes of Baron de Méneval’s ‘‘ Memoirs of Napoleon,” 
which have been read with so much interest, are to be followed by 
a volume of his correspondence, which promises to be of equal in- 
terest and value. 

—At the sale, on May 8, by Bangs & Co., Marshall's portrait 
of Washington, signed India proof, brought $6.25; Field’s 
‘* Echoes from the Sabine Farm,” with little pictures by Garrett, 
New Rochelle, 1891, only 100 printed, $45; Gallerie du Musée 
Napoleon,” par Filhol et J. Lavalle, 11 vols., 8vo, imp. half levant, 
Paris, 1802-27, $45.38; ‘‘Omar Khayyam,” Grolier Club, 1885, 
$125; ‘*Richard de Bury,” 1889, same, $26; ‘‘ Washington 
Irving,” 181, same, $32; ‘‘ Barons of the Potomac,” 1892, same, 
$32; *‘ Facsimile of Bradford's Laws of New York,” same, 1894, 
$42; ‘‘The Marble Faun,” first edition, Boston, 1860, $6.50; 
** Works of O. W. Holmes,” No, 82 of 750, $24.38; ‘* Homer,” 

and illustrated folio by Hollar and others, London, 1660, 
pa ‘* Life of Washington,” No, 212 of 300, 1889, $10.63; 
*¢London, a Pilgrimage,’’ by G, Doré and Blanchard Jerrold, 
levant morocco, 4to, 180 illustrations, $13; ‘‘ Lowndes’s Biblio- 

raphy,” 1869, large paper, $13.50; Marie de’ Medici, coeval 

‘onze bust, $8; ‘‘New British Novelist,”” by Fashionable 
Writers, 50 vols., half red calf, London, n. d., $35; ‘* Works of 
Swift,’’ Edinburgh, 1814, $12.35; ‘‘ Tennyson, 10 vols., tall 8vo, 
New York, 1893, $22.50. 

—Miss Christina Rossetti’s furniture and personal belongings 
are to be sold at public auction to settle her estate. 

—At a recent meeting of the Committee of the Carlyle House 
Purchase Fund, in London, the Secretary reported that’ consider- 
able progress had been made with the arrangements by the sub- 
committee in the matter of repairs and other things necessary for 
the preservation of the house. In the repairs and alterations 
changes only that are absolutely essential will be made, so that the 
house may be preserved for the nation in as near as possible the 
same condition as when Carlyle occupied it. The Committee is 
hopeful that enough money to complete the purchase and effect 
the necessary improvements will be raised very soon, but, as there 
will also have to be a maintenance fund, contributions are urgently 
solicited. 

—The Rev. W. J. McClure writes from Mt. Kisco, N. Y, :—‘‘In 
your last issue your correspondent, Wm. H. Coleman, is correct in 
stating that G/eason’s Pictorial, as such, ended with 1854. Its 
successor, newly named allou's Pictorial, commenced 6 Jan., 
1855. I possess the volume from that date to June 30, six months, 
The editor, M. M. Ballou, in the first number of the volume says :— 
‘We may be excused for calling the attention of our readers and 
the public to the appearance of the present number of Zad/ou's 
(late Gleason's) Pictorial, * * * The reader will observe that with 
the present number we not only don an entire new suit of type, 
from top to toe, but that we have also entirely changed the heading 
of the Pictoréal, adding the new proprietor’s, in place of the 
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former owner's name, * * * The propriety of the change in the 
title of the paper from G/eason'’s to Ballou's Pictorial will at once 
be obvious to the most casual observer,’ etc. Although pub- 
lished forty years ago, its literary matter, press-work and engray- 
ings stand creditably the inspection of our day.” Mr. F. Weiten- 
kampf writes :—‘‘ You ask where a file may be found of the ///us- 
trated New York News, which began publication on June 8, 1851, 
Do you not mean the ///ustrated American News, which ran from 
June 7 to Nov. 15, 1851? It went out of existence with a little 
valedictory at the end of Vol. 1. T. W. Strong, a well-known 
wood-engraver, was the publisher, and a complete file will be 
found in the Astor Library.” 
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ON MAY 25TH WILL BE PUBLISHED A NEW NOVEL BY FRANK R. 
TREATING OF ROMANTIC ADVENTURE, AND PUBLISHED 
COMPLETE IN BOOK FORM WITHOUT PREVIOUS SERIAL ISSUE, 


: | The Adventures of Captain Horn. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON, One Volume, 
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Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
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A story unlike any novel that has hitherto appeared from this popular author’s pen. It is a romance of the mos 
adventurous kind, whose events, born of Mr. Stockton’s imagination, are wholly extraordinary, and yet, through the 
| author’s ingenuity, appear altogether real. That Captain Horn’s adventures are varied may be inferred from the fact that 
0. . . 
. they extend from Patagonia to Maine and from San Francisco to France, and include the most remarkable episodes and 
. marvelous experiences, all of which are woven tugether by the pleasing thread of a love story, and brightened by the gleam 
a. of Mr. Stockton’s fanciful humor. 
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RECENT BOOKS. 


Seventh Edition. 


The Woman Who Did. 


By Grant Auten. Keynote Series. Amey;ican copyright edition. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“A very remarkable story, which in a coarser hand thgn its refined and gifted author cuuld never 
have been effectively told, for such a hand could not have sustained the purity of motive, nor have po:- 
trayed the noble, irreproachable character of Herminia Barton.”-—Boston Home Journal, 

“ The story is a strong one, very strong, and teaches a lesson thit ne one has a right to step aside 
from the moral path laid out by religion, the law, and society.” Boston Times. 

*+ Interesting, and at times intense and powerful.” - Bufalo Commercial, 

‘No one can doubt the sincerity of the author.” — Woman's Journal. 


The Sons of Ham. 


A Tale of the New South. By Louis Penpveron, author of “ The Wedding Garment,” ‘‘ In 
theWire-Grass,”’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
A powerful and striking novel, dealing with the social problems as seen through Southern eyes. 


Tales from Scott. 


With an Introduction by Edward Dowden, LL. D. Illus- 





By Sir Epwarp Svtuivay, Bart. 
trated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
An attempt to do for Sir Walter Scott what Charles Lamb did for Shakespeare, 


History of the People of Israel. 


By Erxest Renay. Volume lV. From the Rule of the Persians to that of the Greeks. 
8vo, cloth, $20. 

These last pag 

admirable means 










n with all the vigor that characterizes his earlier productions, furnish an 
a fair estimate of the man Renan himself. 


Discords. 


By Grorce American copyright edition, 16mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 


** The variety of thi 


eynotes.”’ 


.— Ba timore American, 


Dramatic Works. 


Translated by KATHARINE my Wormeey. Vol. III. 
** Le Malade imaginaire.” T2mo, leather Lack, $1 50. 


Life of Prince Bismarck. 


By Cnaries Lows, M.A., author of ‘“‘ Alexander III. of Russia.” 12mo, cloth. 


$1.25 
The Minor Tactics of Chess. 


A Treatise on the Deployment of the Forces in Obedience to Strategic Principle. B 
‘Franky K. Youne and Epwin C. Howe... 16mo, cloth, ‘strate. $1.00. ‘ J 
‘* Shows deep and careful thought,”— Chicago Journal. . 


The Right Honorable William E. Gladstone. 


A Study from Life. By Hexny W. Luoy., With Portrait. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A Quaint Spinster. 


A Story. By Frances E. Rvssxu. 16mo, cloth, 60 «ents. 


The story is written * out of the heart,” and has touch 
** A book of remarkable power.’"—Courter, Pe, Pee Sa gate 


Tales of Mean Streets. 


By Artuur Morrison. With an Introduction by James MacArthur. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
“ Possesses a strange charm.”—Baltimore American, 


God’s Light ag it Came to Me. 


16mo, cloth, antique paper, $1.00. It is full of beautiful and helpful ideas. 


=~ “There isa p’ofound motive and principle 
en ane and mlvery."-F Pp pk steadily working its way to the surface through all this 


Life und Adventures cf John Gladwyn Jebb. 


By his widow. With a portrait and an introduction by Haggard. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
“Exciting to a degree.”-- Black and VW hite. 
“ Full of breathless interest.” — 
* Pages which will hold their readers fast to the very end.”—Graphic. 


New Laition. 


Robert Louis Stevenson’s Popular Works. 


Five volumes. 16mo, cloth. Uniform in size and binding. In box, $5.00. 


Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes. An Inland V . 7 Si \e 
y i " gg an vee cyewe he Silverado Squatters. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder, Highest of all in 
leavening strength.—Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 


Roya Bakxinc Powpver Co., 106 Wall Street, New York, 








TO RENT.—Studio in the Country. 


At Marion, Mass., on Buzzard’s Bay, 
in a pine grove not far back from the water, 
a stone studio, furnished. One large room, 
enormous fireplace, well of pure water at the 
door. Rent for summer, $100. Address 
55 Clin.on Place, New York. 























THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 


Opposite Grace Churebh, - NEW YORK, 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Rooms $1.00 per day and upwards, 


‘* There is an atmosphere of home com- 
fort and hospitable treatment at the St. 
Denis which is rarely met with in a public 
house, and which insensibly craws you there 
as often as you turn your face toward New 
York.” 
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TAN and SUNBURN. 


Will cure all Skin 
Eruptions. 
Sample sent postpaid 
on receipt of 25 
cents. 
Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 
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